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AX Y  people  who  raise  and  keep  quite  a  lot  of  fowls 
have  some  business  that  occupies  most  of  their 
time,  ami  their  poultry  keeping  is  done  as  an 
extra,  and  such  people  are  surely  full  of  enthu- 
siasm or  they  would  not  he  bothering  themselves  with  all  of 
the  worrying  details  of  keeping  poultry.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
small  poultry  keepers  have  their  poultry  work  in  addition  to 
their  regular  occupation,  and  if  such  a  person  makes  even  a 
fair  success  of  poultry  keeping,  it  is  because  he  is  very  enthu- 
siastic, and  can  stand  the  work  and  worry  connected  with. the 
business  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  having  and  caring  for 
a  flock  of  nice  birds. 

There  is  something  about  breeding  tine  poultry  that  really  is 
enticing,  and  once  a  man  gets  to  be  a  fancier  it  is  very  hard  to 
give  it  up,  and  rather  than  do  so  such' a  person  will  put  up 
«  ith  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  extra  work  in  order  to  enjoy 
bis  birds.  I  know  how  it  is,  for  i  have  to  do  all  of  my  poul- 
try work  at  times  when  I  should  lie  taking  a  rest,  for  I  have 
so  much  work  to  do  that  all  my  work  with  my  fowls  must  be 
done  overtime.  I  get  ample  pay  for  my  trouble,  however, 
and  so  long  as*  I  have  a  place  for  poultry  I  will  keep  some, 
even  though  I  have  to  do  the  work  connected  with  them  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 

There  are  ways  in  which  we  can  get  along  without  doing  as 
much  work  as  is  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
keeping  a  flock  of  fowls,  and  raising  a  lot  of  chickens.  While 
the  man  who  does  not  have  the  proper  amount  of  time  to 
devote  to  the  business  may  not  get  as  good  results  as  one  w  ho 
can  devote  bis  whole  time  and  attention  to  It,  he  can  get  fairly 
good  results  if  he  manages  right.  If  a  man  follows  all  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  people  who  write  for  the  poultry 
papers  be  will  not  be  able  to  keep  more  than  fifty  hens,  and  it 
would  take  all  of  his  lime  at  that;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  that  can  lie  dispensed  with  just  as  well  as  not. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  hens  in  the 
winter,  there  Is  a  great  lot  of  fuss  that  is  unnecessary.  How 
many  times  we  find"  in  print  this  statement:  "The  house  must 
lie  kept  absolutely  clean,  and  the  droppings  must  be  cleaned 
out  every  day,  or  trouble  will  follow,  etc."  Xow  I  do  not 
think  it  at  al\  necessaFV  to  keep  a  hen  house  as  clean  as  a 
parlor,  ilia  work  that  is  not  necessary  if  it  is  done  too  often. 


I  generally  give  a  good  cleaning  up  once  a  week,  or  as 
often  as  I  find  time  to  do  so.  The  droppings  can  be 
covered  every  day  or  two  with  a  small  amount  of  land 
plaster,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  will  not 
be  offensive  to  the  fowls  or  their  keeper.  If  a  man 
thinks  it  necessary  to  clean  the  droppings  boards  every 
day,  be  is  welcome  to  do  it,  but  it  is  work  that  Is  done 
too  often,  and  so  unnecessary  in  many  cases.  The 
accumulations  of  a  week  can  be  removed  in  the  same 
time  as  it  takes  to  remove  one  day's  droppings.  Thus 
one  might  spend  one-half  an  hour  every  day  doing  this 
w  hen  one-half  an  hour  per  week  would  answer  just  as 
well. 

When  it  comes  to  feeding  the  hens  in  winter  there  is 
a  way  to  do  It  that  takes  but  a  little  time,  and  gives 
good   results.     Have    the  floor  of  the  house  or  the 
scratching  shed  covered  deep  with  litter,  and  when  I 
say  deep  1  mean  it;  not  just  a  light  covering,  but  litter 
a  foot  or  more  deep,  the  more  the  better.     We  will 
feed  a  certain   number  of  bens  a  certain  amount  of 
grain  every  day  ;  take,  two-thirds  of  the  day's  allowance 
of  hard  grain  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  hens  come 
from  the  roost,  and  mix  it  up  with  the  litter ;  by  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  thrown  on  top  of  the  litter 
and  left  there,  but  take  a  fork  and  thoroughly  stir  up 
the  litter,  thus  mixing  the  grain  all  through  it.  You 
can  then  go  away  and  leave  the  birds  until  noon,  anil 
you  will  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are  at  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  getting  something  to  eat.  At  noon  take  the 
I     remaining  one-third  of  the  day's  allowance  of  hard 
^    grain  and  mix  this  up  with  the  litter  the  same  as  in  the 
morning.    The  birds   can  be  watered   either  in  the 
morning  or  at  noon,  or  both,  as  desired.    In  very  cold 
weather  I  do  not  give  water  until  noon,  but  in  milder 
weather  I  give  it  to  them  in  the  morning.    If  cabbage 
or  beets  are  given  to  Hie  fowls,  they  can  be  put  in  at  noon, and 
the  birds  could  work  at  them  during  the  afternoon  when  there 
would  be  less  grain  in  the  litter  to  keep  Them  at  work. 

At  night  the  mash  is  made  and  fed,  all  the  birds  will  eat, 
just  before  they  go  to  roost.  Thus  you  have  fed  your  fowls 
and  done  it  in  good  shape,  and  you  have  spent  but  a  very  little 
time.  You  have  gone  to  the  hen  house  but  three  times  during 
the  day,  and  the  fowls  have  been  kept  at  work,  they  have  had 
enough  to  eat ;  they  have  had  hard  grain,  vegetable  food  and  a 
mash  all  in  the  order  of  things  with  no  time  lost. 

The  dry  or  hopper  method  of  feeding  can  be  used  if  one  is 
short  of  time,  but  though  I  have  never  tried  it  I  can  hardly 
think  It  would  cause  the  birds  to  take  exercise  enough.  Birds 
kept  for  breeding  must  have  exercise,  and  the  more  I  work 
wilh  fowls  the  more  I  see  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  make 
them  take  exercise  enough.  A  deep  litter  does  the  business 
the  best  of  anything  I  know.  The  man  who  keeps  but  a  small 
fl  >ck  of  fowls  wants  them  to  lay  well,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
In  good  breeding  condition  when  spring  comes,  and  the  method 
of  feeding  that  I  have  outlined  does  this  quite  well. 

When  it  comes  to  raising  chickens  it  is  not  regarded  as  good 
policy  to  try  to  get  rid  of  work  in  this  direction,  but  it  can  be 
done,  and  with  good  results,  too.  The  man  who  is  in  the  poul- 
try business  in  a  small  way  will  come  out  the  best  in  the  long 
run  if  he  uses  natural  methods  of  hatching  and  rearing  exclu- 
sively. Incubators  and  brooders  require  attention  at  times 
when  the  man  with  other  business  cannot  see  to  them,  and  if 
one  is  not  on  hand  to  look  after  them  something  is  sure  to  go 
wrong.  A  whole  incubator  full  of  eggs  spoiled  or  a  brooder 
full  of  chicks  chilled  or  overheated  causes  loss  and  worry  and 
disappointment. 

If  one  keeps  fifty  to  one  hundred  fowls,  and  raises  two  hun- 
dred chickens,  it  w  ill  hardly  pay  to  invest  in  incubators  and 
brooders,  especially  if  there  is  any  question  about  one's  being 
able  to  be  on  hand  all  of  the  time  to  look  after  them. 

Another  cast  iron  rule  of  the  poultry  busiuess  is,  "Do  not 
feed  the  chicks  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  a  few 
minutes.''  I  always  have  to  smile  when  I  see  this.  When 
chicks  are  under  two  weeks  of  age  it  is  well  enough  to  feed 
little  and  often,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  nicely  started  the  best 
way  to  feed  them  is  to  let  them  have  all  they  want  to  eat,  and 


whenever  they  want  it.  Which  will  grow  faster,  a  chick  that 
is  allowed  to  stuff  himself  three  times  a  day,  or  one  that  can 
run  to  a  hopper  and  eat  whenever  he  feels  like  it?  There  is 
considerable  fraud  about  this  mixing  up  mashes  for  a  lot  of 
chickens  and  feeding  them  three  times  a  day.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  hopper  feeding  for  chicks  is  the  proper  way. 

After  my  chicks  are  two  weeks  old  I  place  a  self-feeding 
hopper  where  each  brood  can  get  to  it,  and  when  they  get  old 
enough  to  range  away  from  their  coops  I  use  one  large  hopper 
for  the  w  hole  colony.  Thus  if  the  hopper  is  large  enough  to 
hold  a  week's  rations  it  would  need  looking  after  but  once  a 
week.  I  fill  mine  every  day  in  the  morning,  but  if  I  do  not 
get  time  in  the  morning  it  is  done  at  noon.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  the  feeding  of  a  lot  of  chickens,  just  place  their  food  v.bere 
they  can  get  to  it  at  all  times,  and  see  that  the  hopper  does  not 
get  empty. 

I  think  a  hopper  wilh  four  sections  or  four  hoppers  should 
be  used,  one  for  wheat,  one  for  cracked  corn,  one  for  wheat 
bran,  and  one  for  beef  scraps. 

What  is  the  use  of  running  three  times  a  day  to  feed  the 
chicks  when  you  can  do  it  this  wa\  ?  It  saves  time  and  labor, 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  chicks  do  not  use  as 
much  feed,  and  grow  better  than  when  they  are  fed  at  regular 
hours.  By  this  method  the  busy  man  can  raise  a  lot  of  chicks 
with  very  little  work. 

Cleaning  coops  is  another  thing  that  takes  too  much  time. 
Once  a  week  is  often  enough.  In  the  first  place  use  large, 
roomy,  and  well  ventilated  coops.  Mine  are  three  feet  square, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  have  tight  board  floors 
which  are  kept  up  oil'  the  ground.  They  are  open  in  front 
and  are  closed  at  night  by  a  frame  which  is  covered  with  wire 
netting.  I  keep  the  floor  well  covered  with  clean,  dry  saw- 
dust, and  lots  of  it.  A  brood  of  twenty  chickens  can  roost  for 
one  week  in  these  coops,  and  there  is  no  filth,  as  the  dry  saw- 
dust mixes  up  with  the  droppings,  and  if  cleaned  out  once  a 
week  they  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Chickens  given  free  range,  fed  as  above,  and  with  roomy, 
well  aired  coops  to  roost  in  will  grow  wonderfully  fast,  ami  be 
strong  and  healthy.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  above  that 
would  lead  the  busy  man,  who  Is  a  poultry  keeper  besides,  to 
give  up  some  of  the  fussing  that  he  thinks  has  to  be  done  I 
shall  be  glad,  for  I  truly  think  that  many  people  who  keep 
poultry  are  handicapped  by  the  foolish  idea  that  such  and  such 
fussy  things  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  the 
business.  Hexry  K.  Ixgalls. 
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The  Poor  Black  Chicken. 

Out  of  the  barn  one  morning 

Old  YVhiley  came  strutting  down : 
Xo  common  inferior  lien  was  she. 

But  a  Dorking  of  great  renown. 
And  after  her  came  ten  chickens. 

Running  with  all  their  might; 
Mine  had  their  mother's  complexion  fair. 

But  one  was  as  black  as  night. 
OM  Whitey  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

And  clucked  to  each  little  pel; 
But  suddenly,  angrily  stretched  her  neck. 

And  flew  at  the  small  brunette. 
And  all  day  she  pecked  at  the  chicken. 

Whenever  she  saw  it  was  near; 
And  Dinah,  the  cook,  at  her  kitchen  door. 

Heard  its  pitiful  peeps  of  fear. 
"  I'm  blessed  if  that  sluck-np  Dorkin' 

Ibm'l  hate  yer  for  bcin'  black  ; 
But  one  culled  pusson  feel^  for  anoder— 

We'll  pay  yerole  mudder  back ." 
So  laughing,  good  nature*!  Dinah 

Quick  lifted  thelitlle  wight. 
And  shaking  the  dre*iging-boxcarefully  oVr  him, 

Lol  presently  black  was  white. 
Then  away  ran  the  floury  chicken. 

Looking  like  all  the  rest: 
And  silly  old  Whitey  contentedly  clucked 

As  he  nestled  beneath  her  breast. 
Dinah  nodded  and  laughed  at  the  mother; 

"  Yer  fooled,  honey,  sure,  but  den 
When  folks  ehery  <lay  lake  appearance  fer  fn'. 

Why  shouldn't  a  foolish  ole  lieu  ?" 

— OLAItA  LOUISE  Lit  KNMAM.lli  1  ouM     C  m/>.i»<i 
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First    Lessons    in    Poultry  Keeping 


LESSON  XIV. 


Simple   vs.  So=Called  Scientific  Poultry  Feeding. 


IMPLE  poultry  feeding  I  would  define  as  followiug,  or  trying  to  follow,  the  practice  of 
successful  poultrymen. 

rt  is  what  might  well  be  called  the  "  natural  method  ''  of  feeding;  and  I  might  add 
that  it  seems  quite  the  natural  thing  for  the  poultry  novice  to  begin  to  learn  to  feed  in 
this  way.    The  first  thing  he  wants  to  know  about  feeding  is  how  successful  poultrymen 
feed.    Whenever  he  hears  of  unusually  good,  or  even  of  average  good  results  he  wauts  to 
know  bow  those  fowls  were  fed  and  housed  —  that  he  may  treat  his  the  same  way. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  the  instinct  which  prompts  him  to  do  this  is  a  safe  guide. 
In  every  matter  in  life  we  learn  by  doing. as  others  do,  and  learn  most  by  trying  to  follow  those 
who  have  done  best. 

As  In  other  matters,  one  who  tries  to  adopt  the  ways  of  another,  or  to  follow  general 
methods,  does  not  always  succeed.  There  may  be  various  reasons  for  this ;  different  conditions 
of,  which  he  makes  no  account  may  require  a  different  method;  he  may  not  properly  under- 
stand and  apply  the  method  ;  or  he  may  fail  to  adapt  other  features  of  his  management  to  those 
he  tries  to  introduce,  etc.  There  is  uo  way  of  guaranteeing  success  by  Imitation  of  the  success-, 
ful,  but,  on  the  wbole,  and  in  the  long  run,  that  is  the  way  to  achieve  success,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  the  instinct  which  prompts  the  beginner  to  find  out  and  try  to  follow  the  methods  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  is  a  safe  guide.  Following  it,  he  may  advance  more  slowly  than  is  agree- 
able, and  his  progress  may  be  marred  by  mistakes,  but  if  he  persists  he  wius  out  In  the  end. 

In  his  efforts  to  learn  how  to  feed  poultry  in  the  simple  natural  way  the  novice  is  perplexed 
by  the  lack  of  explicit,  exact  instruction  on  what  seem  to  him  the  points  where  it  Is  most 
necessary  that  instructions  should  be  very  specific,  and.  leave  no  chance  for  mistakes.  Most 
Important  of  these  is  the  question  of  quantity.  He  wants  to  know  how  much  to  feed  In  the 
aggregate,  and  the  exact  proportions  of  the  different  foods  used  in  a  complete  or  balauced 
ration. 

He  finds  no  practical  feeder  willing  to  give  him  this  Information-.  If  one  can  tell  him  just 
how  much  he  feeds  to  a  given  number  of  hens  under  certain  conditions,  he  qualifies  the  infor- 
mation by  adding  that  this  amount  might  not  be  just  what  the  novice's  flock  of  the  same 
number  might  require,  and  that  it  also  might  be  necessary  to  somewhat  vary  the  proportions 
of  the  different  articles  in  the  ration.  He  must  use  judgment,  feed  according  to  results,  con- 
dition of  the  fowls,  etc. 

To  many  novices  this  lack  of  definileness  is  exasperating.  They  cannot  understand  the 
necessity  for  it,  and  they  conclude  that  the  trouble  is  not  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  specific 
instructions,  but  that  those  who  give  them  qualified  instructions  for  feeding  have  not  observed 
closely  enough  to  be  able  to  be  exact. 

To  the  novice  in  this  frame  of  mind  comes  the  expert  writer  on  scientific  feediug,  purporting 
to  give  him  in  his  science  of  feeding  precise  and  exact  instructions  as  to  the  feeding  of  fowls 
for  any  and  all  purposes. 

This  science  of  feeding  is  very  interesting,  and  as  long  as  certain  essential  things  are  dis- 
regarded, seems  very  plausible.    Let  me  state  it  briefly  : 

The  Modern  ''Science"  of  Feeding. 

The  discussion  of  scientific  feeding  begins  with  the  proposition  that  certain  food  elements  of 
different  character  are  required  to  sustain  life,  promote  growth,  and  keep  up  the  various 
functional  activities  of  the  body;  and  that  the  proportion  of  each  of  these  elements  required 
can  be  ascertained  and  expressed  in  mathematical  figures,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  taken  by  the 
poultrymau  and  applied  in  his  practice.  It  is  assumed  that  in  this  way  he  may  arrive  at  sure 
results  and  absolute  economy  in  feediug. 

The  Needs  of  an  Animal  Organism. 

The  food  which  a  fowl  takes  into  its  system  serves  these  three  purposes: — 

1.  —  To  build  up  and  sustain  the  organism. 

2.  —  To  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body. 

3.  —  To  furnish  energy  —  strength  —  which  is  expended  in  every  movement. 
Perhaps  as  the  same  classes  of  food  elements  serve  the  second  anil  third  purposes  we  can  still 

further  simplify  the  statement  by  saying  that  the  two  principal  functions  of  food  are:— 

1.  —  Nourishment. 

2.  —  Heat  and  energy. 

To  provide  for  these  two  wauts  we  have  three  kinds  of  food  elements,  technically  known  as 
proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats. 

These  elements  are  found  in  varying  proportions  in  the  articles  we  use  for  poultry  foods. 
Without  attempting  a  scientific  description  of  them  I  will  give  the  following  plain  definitions 
suitable  for  the  present  purpose. 

I'roteids  (or  protein).—  Albuminous  or  nitrogenous  matter  occurring  in  different  forms  in 
different  kinds  of  food,  but  having  every  where  the  same  essential  qualities.  In  grains  it  is  in 
the  form  of  gluten.    In  milk  it  is  casein  ;  in  meat  and  blood,  fibrin  ;  in  bones,  gelatiu. 

Carbohydrates.— Carbonaceous  matter,  principally  starches. 

Fats. —  May  be  regarded  as  highly  concentrated,  condensed  carbohydrates. 

These  are  the  principal  food  elements.  Besides  them  all  foods  contain  some  (and  some  a 
great  deal  of)  water,  and  most  foods  contain  mineral  and  fibrous  matter  which  are  mostly 
indigestible. 

The  Theory  of  Scientific  Feeding. 

The  theory  of  scientific  feediug  is  based  on  the  assumed  necessary  relation  of  the  needs  of 
the  fowl  to  the  food  elements  which  are  given  it  to  supply  those  needs. 

Thus  the  scientific  authority  on  poultry  foods  says  that  having  ascertained  just  what  food 
elements,  and  in  what  proportions,  were  required  to  produce  certain  results  with  a  certain 
number  of  fowls,  we  are  able  from  this  data  to  formulate  a  rule  which  will  apply  universally. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  the  fact  we  will  inquire  a  little  further  on. 

The  expert  in  scientific  poultry  feeding,  following  the  lead  of  scientists  in  cattle  (and  in 
humau)  feeding  studies,  makes  use  of  two  measurements  of  food  values  which  he  calls 
nutritive  ratio  and  potential  energy. 

By  nutritive  ratio  be  means  the  ratio  of  the  proteids  or  nitrogenous  matter  to  the  combined 
values  of  the  carbohydrates  or  starchy  matter,  and  the  fats,  (the  value  of  which  are  for  the 
purpose  reduced  to  terms  of  carbohydrates). 

By  the  potential  energy  of  a  food  he  means  its  heating  capacity,  its  fuel  value,  which  he 
expresses  in  calories  per  ounce. 

His  scieuce  of  feediug  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that,  having  established  standards  of 
nutritive  ratio  and  potential  energy  as  the  proper  standards,  whatever  combination  of  foods  he 


can  make  that  will  figure  out  this  ratio  and  this  heating  capacity,  will  be  a  complete  or  balanced 
ration,  while  a  ration  that  will  not  figure  out  to  such  standards  is  an  incomplete,  ill  balanced 
ration. 

Some  Scientific  Fallacies. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  theory  in  every  detail.  Of  more  importance  here  are  cer- 
tain fallacies  promulgated  in  couuectiou  with  the  teachings  of  scientific  feeding.  Chief  of 
these  is  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  a  fowl  fed  on  a  single  grain  —  corn  being  most  ofteu 
used  in  illustration — would  in  time  starve  to  death,  because  corn  did  not  supply  the  elements  it 
needed  in  proper  proportion.  Like  most  fallacies,  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  facts  upon  which 
it  is  supposed  to  rest.  Neither  coru  nor  any  other  single  article  of  food  makes  as  good  a  diet 
for  fowls  as  a  ration  iu  which  a  variety  of  grains  is  used.  Nor  is  a  grain  ratiou,  though  com- 
posed of  many  different  grains,  as  good  as  a  ration  in  which  vegetables  and  meat  are  used  to 
supplement  the  grain  foods,  but  the  bad  effects  of  poor  rations  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  some 
say,  nor  is  the  difference  iu  results  always  as  marked  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  common  opinion  that  corn,  as  compared  with  such  grains  as 
wheat,  oats,  etc.,  is  very  deficient  in  "flesh  forming"  elements,  and  contains  a  dangerous 
surplus  of  fats  and  starchy  elements,  let  us  make  a  few  comparisons,  taking  figures  from  the 
tables  iu  "  Poultry-Craft,"  which  were  made  from  U.  S.  government  bulletins,  giviug  average 
analyses  of  food  stuffs  : 


Grain. 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fats. 

ratio. 

energy, 

Corn, 

10.4% 

70.3% 

5% 

1:7.9 

106 

Wheat, 

11.9% 

71.9% 

2.1% 

1 : 6.3 

102 

Oals, 

11.8% 

59.7% 

5% 

1:6.1 

96 

Barley, 

12.4% 

69.8% 

1.6% 

1:6 

100 

Now  it  is  plain  that  ordinary  or  average  torn  has  in  it  a  smaller  percentage  of  protein  than 
any  other  of  the  grains  in  the  list,  and  that  its  nutritive  ratio  is  very  much  wider,  aud  its 
potential  energy  higher.  And  if  we  accept  as  right  the  standards  of  nutritive  ratio  and 
potential  energy  given  by  the  writers  on  scientific  feeding,  we  must  admit  that  corn  is  a  very 
bad  and  dangerous  food. 

But  in  regard  to  these  standards  the  position  I  take  is  this:  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  not  one 
of  these  would-be  authorities  has  iu  a  scientific  way  established  standards  for  poultry  feeding, 
and  the  standards  which  they  use,  adapted  from  other  lines  of  feeding,  require  combinations 
which  uo  practical  feeder  would  think  of  using. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  practical  meu,  but  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  learn,  no  "  authority  "  on  scientific  feeding  has  ever  done  any  feeding  that  by  its 
results  attracted  attention  or  made  a  reputation  as  a  good  aud  skillful  feeder. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  then  what  the  "scientists"  say  about  corn  as  compared  with 
these  other  grains,  let  us  inquire  what  practical  feeders  find  they  can  do  with  it  in  actual 
practice. 

The  four  graius  mentioued  above  have  certain  physical  characteristics  which  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  feeding  them.  The  prominent  characteristic  of  corn  is  the  size  of  its  grains,  an 
ordinary  grain  of  corn  being  about  five  times  as  large  as  an  ordinary  graiu  of  wheat.  Hence, 
a  fowl  eating  corn  will  pick  up  what  it  wants  (provided  the  supply  is  sufficient)  with  about 
one-fifth  the  effort,  and  in  about  one-fifth  the  time,  that  it  would  require  to  get  a  meal  of  wheat. 
This  means  that  fowls  fed  whole  corn  do  not  take  as  much  exercise  as  they  feed  as  those  fed 
smaller  graius.  In  this  point  we  find  a  reason  why  whole  corn  is  not  the  most  desirable  food 
that  is  independent  of  its  composition.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  any  other  grain  If 
of  like  size. 

To  overcome  this  objection  to  the  form  in  which  corn  grows  the  corn  is  cracked  to  different 
degrees  of  fineuess  for  fowls,  and  used  in  this  form.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  auy- 
one  to  show  in  practice  any  appreciable  diflerence  iu  resuits  of  the  use  of  cracked  coru  and 
wheat  iu  moderate  weather,  while  iu  extreme  hot  weather  it  would  give  less  satisfactory,  and 
in  extreme  cold  weather  more  satisfactory  results  than  wheat,  all  other  constituents  of  the 
ration  remaiuing  the  same. 

Nature's   Checks   and  Balances. 

From  the  fact  that  under  what  might  be  called  average  conditions  it  makes  no  appreciable 
difference  iu  results  whether  corn  (cracked)  or  wheat  is  fed  it  is  reasonable  to  couclude  that 
the  differences  between  them  which  analysis  shows  have  not  the  significance  attached  to  them 
by  those  who  cousider  wheat  a  good  and  corn  a  bad  food  for  poultry. 

We  have  then  in  a  very  large  class  of  instances  the  same  results  from  rations  which  chem- 
ically show  a  difference  which  if  each  food  element  could  be  used  only  for  its  special  purpose 
should  also  appear  iu  the  results. 

Why  does  it  not  appear  iu  the  results? 

Because  the  adaptation  of  each  kind  of  food  elements  to  its  special  purposes  is  not  rigid.  In 
the  digestion  aud  assimilation  of  food  a  shortage  of  one  kind  of  elements  is  made  up,  within 
limits,  from  an  excess  of  another  kind,  or  failing  that  from  reserves  in  the  sjstem  of  the 
animal  or  fowl.  Just  what  the  limits  are  within  which  the  fowl  can  adapt  the  food  it  takes 
to  its  wants  we  do  not  know. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  they  are  not  fixed  limits,  but  vary  uuder  different  condi- 
tions and  in  d.fferent  fowls.  What  we  do  kuow  is  that  using  the  common  food  articles  used 
by  poultrymen  iu  about  the  proportions  iu  which  they  are  mostly  used,  we  are  in  absolutely 
uo  danger  of  any  of  the  evils  which  "  scientific  "  writers  ou  poultry  feeding  assert  are  sure  to 
result  from  improperly  balauced  rations.  If  feediug  in  this  way  we  have  trouble  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  due  to  other  causes  than  the  compositiou  of  the  ration. 

The    Scientific    Rules    Don't  Work. 

I  have  used  com  and  wheat  iu  the  above  illustration  because  wheat  is  generally  considered 
the  best  single  grain  for  poultry,  and  coru,  though  more  extensively  used  for  poultry  food  than 
all  other  grains  combined,  is  by  many  writers  called  a  very  unsafe  aud  bad  poultry  food;  and 
also  because  iu  corn  we  have  the  grain  which  is  farthest  from  the  assumed  standards  of  scien- 
tific feediug.  If  comparisons  of  results  of  feeding  wheat  and  corn  iu  rations  in  which  each  is 
made  the  exclusive  unground  graiu  food  indicate  anything  at  all,  they  show  that  it  is  nearly 
always  possible  for  the  fowl  given  a  sufficient  supply  of  either  to  adapt  it  to  its  needs,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  poultrymau  to  try  to  balance  the  ratiou  exactly  before 
feeding  it. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  possible  to  show  that  oats,  which  theoretically  are  classed  as  nearest 
the  correct  standard  for  feediug  of  any  grains,  are  not  eaten  well  by  the  fowls  if  they  can  get 
other  grains,  and  uuless  the  oats  are  of  much  better  quality  than  it  is  usually  possible  to  get 
in  our  markets,  fowls  will  eat  only  enough  of  them  to  sustain  life.  So  if  we  take  wheat  as 
our  standaid  graiu  food  and  compare  othergralns  with  it  both  as  to  composition  chemically  and 
as  to  practical  results  in  feeding,  we  find  that  the  food  which  is  theoretically  poorer  is  practi- 
cally better,  and  vice  versa. 

From  which  it  follows  that  the  application  of  the  assumed  feeding  standards  is  not  a  reliable 
working  rule.  Whether  other  standards  could  be  selected  which  would  give  us  a  rule  that 
would  work  accurately  we  need  not  here  iuqulre.   To  date  they  have  not  been. 
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Fixed  Standards   Not  Applicable  to  Varying  Conditions. 

Tbere  is  another  most  important  point  to  consider: — Fixed  standards  can  only  exactly  fit 
cerlaiD  conditions.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  feeder  should  exactly  adapt  the  ration  to  the 
ueeds  of  the  fowl,  It  Is  necessary  that  be  should  vary  the  ration  to  suit  varying  conditions,  and 
of  course  he  must  know  just  how  and  how  much  to  vary  it  for  any  given  conditions. 

Iu  the  simple,  Datural  method  of  feedlDg,  the  feeder's  aim  is  to  give  the  fowls  enough  food 
and  in  such  simple  variety  that  there  will  be  be  no  serious  shortage  of  any  oue  element. 
Beyond  this  he  does  not  try  to  go  but  leaves  it  to  the  appetite  of  the  fowl  to  select  what  pro- 
portions of  each  food  shall  be  taken  into  the  system,  and  to  the  natural  operations  of  the 
digestive  system  to  further  compensate  for  errors  of  appetite. 

The  scientific  feeder  may  say  that  by  his  system  and  by  the  use  of  his  rules  or  his  rations 
the  desired  economies  of  food  are  made  certain,  and  nothing  left  to  the  chances  of  the  fowls' 
appetites  or  functions,  but  this  is  all  theory  that  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Stiil  another  obstacle  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  of  scientific  feeding  is 
found  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  quality  of  poultry  foods.  The  analyses  given  are  average 
analyses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  lot  of  corn  may  contain  more  protein  than  the  particular  lot 
of  wheat  with  which  it  is  compared.  Without  an  analysis  of  every  lot  of  every  article  he 
feeds  the  feeder  does  not  know  how  closely  he  approximates  the  standards  he  tries  to  apply 
In  scientific  feeding,  and  Is  in  reality  as  much  in  the  dark  and  leaving  as  much  to  nature  as  one 
who  simply  follows  commou  practice. 

The  plain  truth  about  scientific  feeding  as  It  has  been  expounded  for  poultrymen  is  that 
what  there  is  of  it  cannot  be  applied  by  common  poultrymen  under  common  conditions,  and 
that  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  variations  in  the  needs  of  fowls  from  day  to  day  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  if  there  is  to  be  anything  like  an  exact  adaptation  of  rations  to  actual 
needs. 

And  the  essential  difference  between  simple  or  natural,  and  scientific  feeding  of  poultry  is 
that  the  first  trusts  much  to  inherent  tastes  and  tendencies  presumed  to"  be  implanted  in  the 
Mjganjsni  by  the  creator,  while  the  other  depends  wholly  on  arbitrarily  assumed  and  arti- 
ficial rules. 

The  Summary  of  the  Whole  Matter. 

In  a  nut.-hell  the  question  of  scientific  feeding  is  simply  this  : 

The  exposition  of  it  has  an  academic  interest,  but  to  attempt  to  put  its  formulas  Into  practice 
Is  to  attempt  to  work  a  problem  in  which  some  of  the  necessary  factors  are  not  given,  and  can- 
not be  obtained.    Our  science  of  poultry  feeding  is  but  a  "  fragment  of  science." 

J* 

HOW  TO  LEARN  TO  FEED  IN  THE 
NATURAL  WAY. 

To  acquire  skill  in  feeding  fowls  one  must  practice  feediug,  closely  observe  results,  and  use 
bis  judgment.  Suppose  I  tell  a  boy  that  to  project  a  ball  through  the  air  for  a  given  distance 
a  eertain  amount  of  energy  must  be  applied,  and  applied  iu  such  a  way  that  the  ball,  moving 
with  the  velocity  given  it,  must  describe  a  certain  arc  as  it  moves  through  the  air.  A  scientist 
who  perhaps  could  not  throw  a  ball  within  two  rods  of  the  spot  he  desired  It  to  reach  might 
have  figured  out  all  about  energy,  velocity,  etc.,  applying  to  the  movement  of  the  ball;  but 
what  good  would  it  do  to  tell  all  this  to  the  boy?  And  what  boy  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
going  out  to  play  ball,  and,  as  be  prepared  for  the  first  throw,  stopping  to  say  to  himself,  "  I 
must  put  into  this  throw  just  so  much  strength,  and  the  ball  must  leave  my  hand  at  just  such 
an  elevation?"  No,  the  boy  takes  the  ball  and  throws  it  at  the  poiut  he  wishes  It  to  reach.  The 
accuracy  of  his  aim  depends  mostly  on  his  previous  experience  and  skill  in  that  line.  If  he 
misses,  he  tries  again,  and  without  being  very  conscious  of  its  efforts,  bis  mind,  too,  works  all 
the  time,  comparing  each  throw  with  others,  and  estimating  differences  and  gradually  bringing 
the  muscles  under  control  so  that  before  long  the  boy  is  sending  the  ball  to  the  mark  every 
time,  and  he  may  acquire  marvelous  control  of  the  ball,  not  only  in  accurate  throwing  and  iu 
speed,  but  in  throwing  it  so  that  its  path  shall  be  eccentric,  or  its  speed  changed  iu  seeming 
defiance  of  nature's  laws  as  it  flies  through  the  air.  And  all  this  be  does  without  either  know- 
ing or  caring  anything  about  the  scientific  expressions  of  the  various  features  of  bis  perform- 
ance. There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  illustrations  that  might  be  made  on  this 
point.    Efery  line  of  work  and  every  sport  abounds  in  them. 

When  men  work  with  machines,  or  with  problems  in  which  all  necessary  quantities  and 
conditions  are  known,  they  may  be  guided  more  by  set  laws  and  rules,  but  even  in  such  cases 
experience  and  trained  judgment  and  skill  are  essential  to  superior  work.  In  handling  live 
stock  it  is  impossible  to  follow  arbitrary  rules  and  get  the  results  the  rules  anticipate  with  the 
uniformity  that  would  justify  such  use  of  rules.  The  poultry  feeder  has  to  learn  by  experi- 
ment aud  observation  how  much  to  feed  and  when  and  how  to  vary  bis  rations. 

Nothing  Hard  About  It. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  composition  of  the  common  grain  foods,  and  of  the  functions 
of  appetite  and  the  capacity  of  the  system  of  the  fowl  to  adapt  the  food  giveu  it  to  its  require- 
ments, the  reader  may  see  that  experiment  and  observation  on  poultry  feeding  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  intricate  and  puzzling  processes.  On  the  contrary  they  are  simple  aud  easy, 
requiring  only  very  ordinary  attention,  just  such  attention  in  fact  as  must  be  given  to  any 
process  or  work  requiring  some  exercise  of  judgment. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  learning  to  feed  poultry  well  is  that  so  many  amateurs  are  wholly 
seK  trained,  and  are  taught  t:. rough  books  and  papers,  and  such  teaching  aud  training  cannot 
be.anything  like  as  effective  as  personal  instruction.  In  addition  to  this  the  poultry  keeper  who 
begins  in  mature  life  to  learn  poultry  keeping,  and  who  is  trying  to  learn  and  to  make  it  pay  at 
t lie  same  time,  feels  the  effect  of  his  errors  and  inefficiency  much  more  than  does  one  who 
learns  while  working  for  someone  else.  That  Is  one  reason  w  hy  I  always  urge  people  going 
into  poultry  keeping  to  begin  in  a  small  way  and  increase  very  slowly.  It  takes  time  to  acquire 
skill  in  feeding,  and  it  is  terribly  expensive  to  practice  on  large  stocks  of  fowls. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  that  the  results  of  feeding  are  sometimes  dependent  upon  or 
affected  by  circumstances  which  the  novice  either  fails  to  see  as  in  any  way  related  to  the  feed- 
ing problem, — or  does  not  see  in  their  true  relation  to  it.  Not  infrequently  the  methods  he 
adopts  make  good  feeding  difficult,  and  sometimes  some  little  peculiarity  in  a  person's  way  of 
managing  his  fowls  will,  when  discovered,  account  to  the  experienced  adviser  for  continued 
poor  results.  Such  peculiarities  and  trifling  errors  are  very  hard  to  locate  through  corre- 
spondence. 

Leave  Out  "Original"  Ideas. 

In  general  I  think  that  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  of  amateur  feeders  may  be  traced  to 
some  "  original  "  Ideas  or  combinations  of  methods  that  they  have  Introduced  Into  their  poultry 
1-wpiog.    To  me  the  easy  assurance  with  which  novices  in  poultry  keeping  go  about  the 


improvement  of  methods  recommended  by  experienced  poultry  keepers  Is  a  never  ending  puzzle. 
How  few  of  them  are  willing  to  take  simple  instructions  and  follow  tbem  to  the  letter! 

Still,  to  be  fair  to  the  novice,  I  must  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  what  is  written  for  him  about 
poultry  keeping  only  adds  to  his  confusion,  and  as  those  who  know  the  least  about  it  are  usually 
the  most  positive  in  assurances  of  good  results  if  their  instructions  are  followed,  and  therefore 
seem  to  him  the  best  instructors,  he  is  very  apt  to  prefer  the  less  reliable  instructors  and 
instruction  at  first. 

If  a  novice  In  feeding,  (and  by  novice,  in  this  connection,  I  mean  any  one  who  has  not  acquired 
a  fair  skill  in  feeding),  will  follow  the  method  used  by  any  successful  poultryman  right  through, 
he  will  generally  be  gettiug  fair  results  within  a  short  time.  It  may  be — and  often  is  the  case — 
that  there  are  poor  features,  or  unnecessary  features  in  the  methods  of  the  more  expert  poultry- 
man.  As  to  this,  the  novice  should  not  attempt  to  judge,  or  if  be  forms  an  opinion,  should  not 
make  it  the  reason  for  a  departure  from  the  method,  but  should  learn  from  some  one  of  more 
experience  whether  the  change  he  contemplates  would  work  well. 

Having  adopted  general  methods  of  caring  for  fowls  and  of  feediug  which  have  given  such 
satisfaction  to  some  others  that  we  may  call  them  "  tested  "  methods,  the  novice  should  direct 
all  the  attention  he  gives  feeding  to  making  a  success  of  feeding  by  that  method. 

Let  him  remember  that  whatever  method  he  may  try  will  give  bim  the  results  be  seeks  only 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  he  acquires  in  using  it.  There  are  many  good  methods — many  tested 
methods  of  feeding,  but  bis  skill  is  as  yet  undeveloped  and  bis  capacity  untested.  If  be  changes 
methods  he  simply  begins  over  again,  and  many  a  time  when  success  comes  by  some  method  of 
feeding  adopted  after  a  brief  trial  and  rejection  of  several  others,  that  success  is  not  due  to  that 
particular  method  of  feediDg  alone,  buf  is  the  result  of  the  whole  experience  acquired,  and 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  attained  sooner  by  persistence  iu  the  first  method  adopted. 

"  Practice  Hakes  Perfect," 

Take  any  good  method  (there  are  many  of  them)  and  learn  to  use  it.  As  far  as  the  instruc- 
tions given  are  definite,  try  to  follow  them  to  the  letter.  Where  they  tell  you  to  use  your  judg- 
ment, but  give  as  they  usually  do,  some  statement  of  what  should  be  about  right,  begin  by  using 
these  approximate  instructions  and  follow  them  uutil  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
variation  from  them  should  be  made.  Then  make  the  variation  slight.  For  instance,  in  feeding 
fowls  what  is  called  "  a  full  feed  "  of  grain,  the  amount  an  average  laying  hen  will  take  is  an 
ordinary  handful— not  a  heaping  handful,  but  what  one  would  grasp  in  the  hand  with  the  hand 
closed  enough  so  that  even  if  turned  over  only  a  few  grains  would  fall.  This  is  a  rough  way  of 
measuring  grain,  but  with  practice  many  poultry  men  become  surprisingly  accurate  in  measur- 
ing grain  out  In  this  way  as  they  scatter  it  for  the  fowls.  They  know  or  should  know  how 
many  fowls  are  In  each  flock.  If  they  expect  the  grain  to  be  eaten  up  clean,  as  when  fed  on 
bare  ground  or  very  short  litter,  they  give  what  they  think  the  fowls  will  clean  up.  If  they  are 
feeding  in  deep  litter  they  give  more — as  much  more  as  they  think  necessary  to  let  the  fowls  get 
a  full  feed  of  the  grain  in  the  time  allowed.  The  judgment  as  to  quantity  does  not  have  to  be 
absolutely  accurate  every  time,  because  as  we  saw  In  considering  scientific  balancing  of  food 
elements,  the  fowl  could  adapt  them  to  its  needs  to  some  extent,  so  a  fowl  in  good  condition  will 
not  suffer  if  occasionally  short-fed,  for  it  has  its  reserves  of  fat  to  draw  upon.  Also  the  fowl 
occasionally  over-fed  is  not  injured  by  it.  If  the  feeder  "  is  onto  bisjob"  he  quickly  notes  that 
the  fooil  is  not  eaten,  or  if  it  is  eaten  the  appetite  is  poorer  at  the  next  meal,  aud  he  feeds  short 
for  a  meal  or  two,  or  perhaps  omits  a  meal,  and  the  fowl  is  soou  feediug  right  again. 

Feeling  the  Way. 

To  go  back  to  the  novice,  if  feeding  what  he  estimates  to  be  the  average  amount  bis  number 
of  fowls  should  get,  they  are  in  good  condition  and  laying  well,  he  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  is  feeding  about  right,  and  keep  right  on  giving  that  quantity. 

If  the  fowls  while  in  good  condition,  bright  and  hearty,  do  not  lay  well,  the  natural  conclusion 
is  that  they  need  a  little  more  food,  and  the  ration  should  be  iucreased.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
it  is  advisable  to  handle  the  fowls  to  ascertain  just  what  condition  they  are  in.  If  rather  thin  in 
flesh  it  Is  better  to  increase  a  little  on  every  feed.  If  iu  pretty  fair  flesh  it  may  be  better  to 
increase  only  on  one  meal  each  day, — for  if  fed  too  heavily  they  may  fatten  instead  of  beginning 
to  lay  as  desired. 

If  hens  begin  to  show  lack  of  appetite,  and  "  go  off  their  feed,"  the  rations  should  be  reduced, 
and  if  a  mash  is  fed  it  is  best  to  make  the  principal  reduction  in  the  mash,  for  that  is  the  meal 
that  they  get  with  least  eftbrt,  and  exercise  is  one  of  the  best  restoratives  of  condition  and 
appetite. 

When  iu  doubt  the  novice  should  reread  his  instructions,  and  if  he  fails  to  find  in  them 
information  that  seems  to  suit  the  case,  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  questious.  He  should  also 
try  to  make  himself  a  good  judge  of  food  stuffs,  for  often  the  quantity  to  feed  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  quality  of  the  feed.  Thus  in  feeding  wheat  I  discovered  a  number  of  years  ago 
what  doubtless  hundreds  had  discovered  before,  and  thousands  since,  that  hard  wheat  fed 
further  than  soft,  and  that  red  wheats,  being  geuerally  harder,  were  more  economical  poultry 
food  than  white  wheat.  Again,  in  feeding  damaged  foods,  one  must  sometimes  make  allowance 
for  the  damage ;  and,  in  feediug  wheat  screenings  containing  other  matter,  must  estimate  the 
amount  of  waste  and  feed  accordingly.  Also  in  feeding  mashes;  though  a  bulky  mash  fills  the 
crop  up  more  quickly,  it  must  be  fed  more  freely  than  a  rich  concentrated  masb,  when  the 
Intention  is  to  make  a  full  feed  of  the  mash.  If  we  suppose  that  the  feeder  makes  geuerally 
what  we  may  call  a  standard  mash,  and  that  in  feeding  it  he  allows  one  large  iron  spoonful  to 
two  fowls,  if  he  makes  a  more  bulky  mash,  that  is,  a  mash  with  a  larger  proportion  of  such 
bulky  and  not  highly  nutritious  stuffs  as  bran  and  clover,  he  must  allow  more.  If  he  makes  a 
highly  concentrated  mash  with  a  large  proportion  of  com  meal  and  of  beef  scrap  or  other  meat, 
he  must  feed  less  than  the  usual  quantity, for  his  fowls  accustomed  to  cease  eating  when  the 
crop  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  distention,  are  very  apt  to  eat  at  first  just  as  much  bulk  of 
the  concentrated  as  of  the  ordinary  mash.  If  they  are  of  robust  digestion  it  may  not  hut  t 
them  any.    If  they  are  not  he  may  quickly  have  some  bad  cases  of  indigestion  on  his  hands. 

In  using  the  bulky  mash  be  may  find  that  the  fowls  will  not  eat  more  than  their  usual  bulk 
allowance  of  it,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  get  the  same 
nutrition  as  before,  he  must  increase  on  some  other  feed.  As  the  reader  may  have  guessed 
from  what  has  beeu  said,  giving  the  mash  more  bulk  is  one  way  of  satisfying  the  appetite  of 
fowls  without  giving  them  more  nutrition  than  they  need.  The  occasion  for  this  depends  ou 
the  eating  habits  of  the  fowls,  which  vary  as  much  as  the  eating  habits  of  people. 

The  Three  Prime  Factors. 

It  would  be  possible  to  make  a  very  long  article  of  this,  and  then  not  have  considered  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  possible  illustrations  of  adjustments  of  feeding.  From  w  hat  has 
been  said  1  think  most  readers  will  see  that  the  important  factors  in  feeding  fowls  are  common 
sense,  familiarity  with  food  articles  and  with  fowls,  and  practice:  and  that  the  feeding  of 
fowls  is  not  a  matter  requiring  special  academic  education,  and  familiarity  w  ith  technical  terms 
and  scientific  methods,  but  a  simple,  every  day  process  in  which  a  person  of  very  limited 
education  and  utter  ignorance  of  "science,"  as  it  applies  to  poultry  feeding,  may  become  highly 
proficient,  an.l  in  which,  in  fact,  the  most  successful  feeders  are  men  and  women  who  give  no 
atteution  to  scientific  expositions  of  feeding  problems. 
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Interesting  New  Ideas  About  Broodiness 


Broody  Hens  —  An  Essay. 

NOTE:— Tin-  writer  has  been  much  interested  in  the  practical  aspects 
of  In  oodiness  fur  a  Dumber  of  years. 

Hundreds  of  Plymouth  Rock  liens  have  been  studied,  individual 
records  have  been  kept,  and  ilie  daily  behavior  of  a  great  many  typical 
specimens  carefully  observed.  These  records  and  observations  have 
not  sustained  popular  notions  regarding  broody  liens,  and  al  times  a 
quarrel  witli  some  physiological  dogmas  has  seemed  imminent.  When 
he  studies  hens  the  physiologist  seems  inclined  to  formulate  theories 
from  the  physical  aspect  of  one  specimen,  oral  best  a  few  specimens  as 
they  appear  at  the  very  monieut  of  examination.  His  determination  c^f 
the  condition  of  that  subject  at  that  time  may  be  correct  enough,  while 
bis  resultant  theories  may  De  very  incorrect. 

Popular  notions  regarding  fowls  and  their  functions  are  usually- 
based  upon  blind  guess  work  and  traditions  that  seldom  present 
authentic  facts  enough  to  justify  serious  consideration. 

This  article  will  deal  with  observed  facts  in  concrete  form,  and  I  ask 
the  liberty  to  briefly  outline  a  few  personal  opinions  as  derived  from 
those  facts.— F.  <>.  W. 

What  Broodiness  Is. 

Broodiness  in  birds  appears  to  correspond  to  the  period  of 
gestation  In  mam  in.  i  is.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  eggs 
are  incubated  outside  the  parent  body  Instead  of  within  it. 
But  that  is  a  great  difference  aud  one  that  modifies  the  whole 
process  of  reproduction. 

With  mammals,  fertilization  of  the  egg,  or  eggs,  must 
occur  before  there  can  be  a  period  of  gestation — (incubation). 
With  fowls,  the  broody  period  is  entirely  independent  ot  fer- 
tilization. Mating  with  a  male  often  hastens  broodiness  some- 
what, but  hens  will  become  as  completely  broody  and  fulfill 
the  duties  of  maternity  as  thoroughly  if  unserved  by  a  male. 

The  importance  of  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of  the 
function  of  bloodiness  iu  fowls  should  be  clear  to  any  poultry 
keeper.  There  are  times  when  broody  hens  are  very  useful, 
and  there  are  times  when  their  presence  becomes  a  source  of 
more  or  less  trouble  and  loss  according  as  they  are  handled 
skillfully  or  otherwise.  Those  who  keep  fowls  of  the 
"Asiatic"  or  "American"  breeds  often  have  too  few  or  no 
broodies  when  they  most  want  them,  and  too  many  when  none 
are  needed.  When  wanted,  the  broody  heu  is  an  asset  of 
considerable  value;  when  not  wanted,  she  is  often  an  unprofit- 
able burden. 

Broodiness  can  be  encouraged  and  discouraged  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  depends  upon  the  desires  aud  under- 
standing of  the  poultry  keeper. 

With  fowls  possessing  inherent  brooding  tendencies,  normal 
broodiness  culminates  after  a  period  of  laying.  This  period 
of  laying  may  be  long  or  short,  and  the  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  may  be  many  or  few,  according  to  the  inherited  tendencies 
of  the  particular  fowl  iu  question  aud  the  influence  of  food 
and  environment. 

There  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  "  litter  of  eggs"  predeter- 
mined  by  nature  within  the  body  of  the  hen,  popular  belief 
or  physiological  creed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  "  litter  of  pups"  is  the  number  that  the  bitch  delivers  at 
one  time,  and  is  predetermined  by  fertilization.  A  litter  of 
chicks  would  be  the  number  hatched  by  one  hen  at. one  time. 
A  "  litter  of  eggs  "  is  a  nest-full,  nothing  more.  This  "litter 
of  eggs,"  may  represent  the  total  output  of  one  hen  for  a 
brief  period,  it  may  comprise  but  a  small  portion  of  her  out- 
put for  a  very  long  period,  or  it  may  consist  of  eggs  laid  by 
other  hens. 

As  I  am  at  this  point  directly  opposed  to  a  commonly  accepted 
conception  of  this  subject,  perhaps  I  bad  best  make  some 
defense.  Webster  defined  our  word  "  litter  "  as  being  "The 
number  of  pigs  or  other  small  brutes  born  at  once;  the 
occupants  of  a  litter  of  straw."  The  expression,  "  A  litter 
of  eggs,"  no  doubt  originated  with  the  commonly  accepted 
idea  that  a  definitely  limited  number  of  eggs  is  predetermined 
within  the  bird's  body,  and  that  she  can  only  lay  that  number 
during  one  period  of  continuous  laying.  When  she  ceases  to 
lay,  she  is  said  to  have  "  laid  out  her  litter."  Nothing  what- 
ever can  be  found  iu  carefully  observed  and  recorded  facts  to 
sustain  such  a  view.  A  hen  does  not  become  broody  because 
she  has  exhausted  her  "  litter  of  eggs."  She  stops  the  manu- 
facture of  eggs  because  she  has  become  broody.  This  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  broodiness  can  be  aborted  after 
it  has  become  plainly  evident,  and  egg  production  continued 
without  interruption,  sometimes  for  a  very  long  period.  I 
have  known  a  broody  hen  that  was  so  broody  that  she 
"  clucked,"  ruffled  her  feathers  when  approached,  and  refused 
to  keep  off  the  nest  except  under  compulsion,  to  lay  an  egg 
every  day  for  eight  days  while  in  this  condition.  She  did  this 
as  a  result  of  my  persistently  removing  her  from  the  nest  after 
she  had  laid,  and  not  allowing  her  to  remain  on  it  until  the 
next  day. 

My  next  door  neighbor  has  one  Plymouth  Rock  hen.  This 
hen  became  broody  this  spring  after  a  long  period  of  steady 
laying,  and  was  given  eggs  to  hatch.  She  refused  to  stick  to 
the  nest  all  of  the  time,  and  laid  an  egg  nearly  or  quite  every 
day  for  several  weeks,  yet  she  had  all  the  visible  aspects  of  a 
thoroughly  broody  hen  during  the  whole  time.  When  a  hen 
"steals  her  nest"  in  some  secluded  spot  and  her  eggs  are 
allowed  to  remain,  she  will  deposit  no  more  eggs  than  she  can 
cover  with  her  body.  I  have  known  such  a  hen  to  lay  forty 
eggs  in  succession  in  such  a  nest  when  I  removed  each  egg 
before  another  was  laid,.    I  have  known  Plymouth  Rock  hens 


to  lay  over  200  eggs  each  in  succession  with  uo  more  than 
three  or  four  consecutive  days  of  non-laying  at  any  one  time. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  along  this  line  did  time  and 
space  permit.  Those  given  may  suffice  to  show  that  hens  do 
not  become  broody  because  they  have  exhausted  a  predeter- 
mined number  of  eggs,  but  the  development  of  eggs  stops 
because  the  bird  has  been  allowed  to  become  broody.  This 
distinction  is  important  because  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
properly  take  advantage  of  suggested  methods  of  handling 
hens  unless  we  believe  that  those  methods  are  founded  upon 
correct  views  of  the  functions,  habits  and  limitations  of  the 
fowls. 

No  two  hens  are  alike.  We  can  never  attain  sufficient 
knowledge  and  skill  to  enable  us  to  induce  every  hen  to  do 
our  will;  but  we  can  adopt  measures  that  will  go  far  toward 
producing,  to  a  large  degree,  the  average  results  w«  desire 
from  a  stock  of  hens. 

Late  in  the  season,  when  hatching  is  over,  broody  hens  are 
not  profitable.  In  many  flocks  they  are  numerous  at  that 
lime.  If  one  can  convince  himself  that  the  broody  period  is 
a  period  of  rest  from  previous  hard  and  long  continued  labor, 
he  may  become  resigned  to  a  lot  of  summer  broodies,  and 
regard  the  infliction  as  a  blessing.  But  how  many  of  us  as  we 
look  at  any  particular  broody  heu  in  our  flock  actually  know 
how  long  she  has  laid,  or  how  freely,  before  she  became 
broody?  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  egg  pro- 
duction is  hard  work,  and  broodiness  a  rest  from  labor. 
Surely  such  is  not  a  necessary  fact.  All  the  work  that  a  lay- 
ing hen  performs  is  done  in  foraging  ami  scratching.  With 
her,  normal  laying  is  a  pleasure,  and  the  period  of  repose  on 
the  nest  before  and  after  the  egg  is  laid  is  rest. 

The  incubating  period  appears  to  be  the  trying,  exhausting 
period  of  continuous  labor  for  which  the  female  bird  was 
created.  Nine  consecutive  weeks  of  it  will  kill  or  ruin  almost 
any  hen,  while  thousands  of  them  probably,  lay  steadily  tol- 
as many  consecutive  months  without  weakening.  When  pre- 
vious heavy  laying  on  inadequate  rations  has  lowered  a  hen's 
vitality,  the  stopping  of  egg  development  by  broodiness,  and 
the  period  of  full  feeding  while  she  is  with  her  chicks  will 
revive  her  perhaps;  but  to  me  the  sitting  hen  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  resting  hen.  I  have  noted  with  interest  that  my  most 
persistent  layers  we're,  as  a  rule,  the  least  inclined  to  become 
broody,  and  were  the  most  easily  broken  if  they  did.  Some 
very  persistent  layers  that  never  showed  signs  of  broodiness, 
and  others  that  were  never  allowed  to  sit,  have  been  conspicu- 
ous for  their  long  continued  vigor  and  usefulness.  By  retain- 
ing typical  specimens  for  three,  four,  and  even  five  years,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  those  individuals  that  had  never 
been  broody,  and  those  that  had  been  broody  but  were  not 
allowed  to  sit,  were,  as  a  class,  the  longest  lived.  Such  a  rule 
would  of  course  have  numerous  exceptions,  but  is  It  not  true 
that  the  non-sitting  breeds  are,  as  breeds,  more  vigorous  for  a 
longer  time  than  are  the  incubating  breeds?  Considered 
broadly  as  breeds,  of  course.  Perhaps  no  one  knows.  Prob- 
ably there  are  non-sitting  individuals  and  "strains"  in  all 
breeds. 

Broodiness  develops  very  gradually.  It  is  never  determined 
suddenly.  There  is  no  apparent  physical  change  in  the  bird  at 
the  beginning.  Those  physical  changes  that  ultimately  occur 
are  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  broodiness.  At  first  the  hen's 
desire  to  brood  her  egg  is  the  only  indication  of  approaching 
broodiness,  and  that  is  by  no  means  a  sure  indication.  Often, 
but  not  always,  the  eggs  become  smaller  as  the  incubating 
desire  increases.  Perhaps  the  hen  at  this  time  is  beginuing  to 
tlivert  more  of  her  food  to  tissue  that  she  will  need  during  her 
three  weeks  confinement.-  Although  I  have  had  many  hens 
that  occasionally  laid  a  tiny  "pigeon  size"  —  or  smaller — egg, 
I  have  never  yet  kuown  such  an  egg  to  mark  the  end  of  a  lay- 
ing period. 

If  the  hen  is  disturbed  frequently,  and  her  eggs  removed  as 
laid,  there  is  often  a  rapid  increase  in  production  ;  the  hen,  in 
some  cases,  laying  an  egg  every  day  for  one,  two,  or  more 
weeks,  or  until  the  broody  condition  is  fully  determined  or 
finally  aborted. 


WHEN  as  a  result  of  careful  study  on  any  subject 
anyone  announces  that  he  has  found  commonly 
accepted  opinions  wrong  he  challenges  our 
attention.  When  the  subject  studied  happens 
to  be  one  that  had  probably  never  been  investigated  before 
with  any  approach  to  complete,  continuous  and  recorded 
observations  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  opinions  of  that 
investigator  ought  to  be  accepted  as  from  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject.  Yet  somehow  after  several  careful  readings 
of  Mr.  Wellcome's  manuscript  the  impression  remains  with 
me  that  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  placing  his  opinions 
about  broodiness  and  certain  other  things  having  an  intimate 
relation  to  it  on  a  better  basis  than  that  he  assigns  to  general 
Ideas  about  fowls.  He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  study 
of  broodiness  with  ideas  about  egg  production  that  inevitably 


To  Discourage  Broodiness. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  tend  to  delay  and  even 
prevent  broodiness.  Activity  is  opposed  to  broodiness.  Fow  ls 
of  extremely  nervous  temperament,  easily  disturbed  with 
slight  cause,  and  continually  on  the  go,  are  not  likely  to  become 
broody.  As  the  presence  of  a  male  bird  has  some  influence 
toward  hasting  broodiness  lu  his  most  favored  consorts,  so  the 
absence  of  a  male  tends  to  retard  it  somewhat.  But  the  fre- 
quent collecting  of  all  eggs  has  the  most  marked  effect.  I 
doubt  if  any  healthy  hen  would  ever  begin  to  "go  broody"  if 
Bhe  was  never  allowed  to  remain  on  a  nest  with  an  egg.  I  say 
"healthy  hen,"  because  it  is  quite  common  for  sick  hens  to 
develop  broodiness  as  their  disease  progresses.  I  suspect 
that  this  is  sometimes  the  cause  for  "bad  luck"  with  sitting 
hens. 

Trap  nests,  when  operated  with  that  end  in  view,  are  very 
helpful  as  preventives  of  broodiness.  Indeed,  that  veteran 
breeder,  "Uncle"  Isaac  K.  Felch,  has  objected  to  them  on 
that  account.  The  hen  bus  no  opportunity  to  brood  the  eggs 
laid  by  her  flock  mates,  and  she  and  her  egg  are  removed  from 
the  nest  within  a  few  hours  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid. 

After  the  day's  laying  is  over,  each  nest  may  be  locked,  and 
no  hen  can  euter  a  nest  until  they  have  beeu  unlocked  the  next 
morning.  But  whether  trap  nests  are  used  or  not,  any  method 
which  teuds  to  discourage  the  lingering  of  hens  on  the  nests 
after  they  have  laid  will  tend  to  discourage  broodiness.  No 
males,  collect  the  eggs  several  times  a  day,  keep  the  flock  busy, 
and  make  sure  that  every  hen  is  on  the  roost  every  night. 

To  Break  Broody  Hens. 

I  have  heard  that  a  Waterbury  watch  in  the  nest  would 
"break  up"  a  broody  hen.  I  never  tried  it,  but  I  would 
expect  the  egg  yield  to  drop  if  I  wound  such  a  watch  in  the 
hen  house. 

The  earlier  we  begin  with  a  broody  hen  the  more  easily  she 
can  be  broken.  No  harsh  treatment  is  required.  If  we  cause 
the  hen  to  think  of  something  besides  her  nest,  she  will  forget 
her  desire  to  sit  in  a  few  days.  Put  the  hen  in  any  comfort- 
able place  where  there  are  no  nesting  advantages,  and  she  will 
be  ready  for  laying  In  a  few  days,  if  she  Is  healthy,  aud  the 
treatment  has  not  been  delayed  too  long. 

If  one  has  a  vacant  pen,  It  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  all 
the  not  wanted  broodies.  Take  out  all  nests,  and  put  in  a 
male  to  keep  them  moving.  They  will  be  broken  in  a  few 
days.  The  "  breaking  up  coop  "  is  a  favorite  expedient  with 
poultrymen.  It  should  be  well  ventilated  and  roomy,  and  be 
located  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  wholly  out  of  sight  of 
the  nests.  The  broody  hen  should  not  be  deprived  of  either 
food  or  water.  If  she  is  never  wanted  again  it  would  be 
better  to  kill  her  outright  than  to  cause  her  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing just  because  she  wants  to  be  a  mother.  It  is  extremely 
easy  to  break  broody  hens  if  they  are  taken  in  hand  just  as 
soon  as  they  stop  laying.  The  longer  they  are  left  the  harder 
it  will  be  to  break  them. 

The  most  persistent  sitters  are  often  the  poorest  layers,  and 
the  best  layers  are  the  least  likely  to  become  broody,  and  will 
be  most  easily  broken  if  they  do,  as  a  rule. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  tendency  to  incubate  could,  In  a 
great  measure,  be  bred  out  of  a  strain  in  any  breed  by  care- 
ful selection,  persistent  effort,  and  patience.  But  it  would  take 
time,  and  the  introduction  of  new  and  hostile  blood  might  at 
any  time  undo  the  work  of  years. 

To  Encourage  Broodiness. 

Most  poultry  keepers  want  broody  hens  early  in  the  season. 
If  such  food,  care,  and  surroundings  have  been  provided  dur- 
ing the  winter  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  stock  have  laid 
regularly  for  two  months  or  more,  if  a  well  sexed  male  has 
beeu  in  the  pen  during  that  period,  if  the  layers  are  generously 
fed  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  nests  with  their  eggs  as  long 
as  they  desire,  then  broody  hens  should  be  in  evidence  when 
wanted,  unless  the  Incubating  trait  has  been  bred  out  of  the 
stock.  In  similar  condition,  old  hens  are  more  likely  to  become 
broody  than  pullets.  F.  O.  WELLCOME. 


guided  his  thoughts  about  the  phenomena  of  broodiness  as 
he  observed  them.  His  point  of  view  was  from  the  beginning 
so  different  from  the  usual  that  I  wish  he  had  given  us  more 
of  the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  opinions,  for  some  of 
them  seem  to  me  to  be  opinions  which  general  experience 
does  not  support. 

The  point  of  Mr.  Wellcome's  article  which  to  most  readers 
will  seem  of  greatest  practical  importance,  Is  his  assertion 
that  "broodiness  can  lie  encouraged  and  discouraged  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  depends  upon  the  desires  and  under- 
standing of  the  poultry  keeper." 

With  such  control  of  broodiness  goes  (necessarily)  control 
of  laying,  and  we  find — as  would  be  expected — that  Mr. 
Wellcome  has  very  positive  ideas  about  Ibis  also,  and  thai  in 
his  estimation  the  production  of  eggs  is  the  easiest  thing 
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Imaginable  for  both  the  hen  and  the  i>oullryman  who  under- 
stands It. 

Let  us  look  first  at  this  matter  of  egg  production. 

Mr.  Wellcome  s:iys  he  ha*  no  si  hi  path;  with  the  notion  that 
"egg  production  Is  hard  work  and  broodiness  a  rest  from 
work.*'  Says  be:  "  All  the  work  that  a  laying  ben  performs 
Is  done  In  foraging  and  scratching.  With  her  normal  laying 
Is  a  pleasure,  and  the  period  of  repose  on  the  nest  before  and 
afier  the  egg  is  laid  is  rest.'" 

Notice  that  Mr.  W.  says  '•  normal"  laying.  Perhaps  his 
Idea  and  mine  as  to  what  constitute!)  normal  laying  are  differ- 
ent. I  anticipate  that  he  would  describe  normal  laying  as 
painless.  If  so  there  is  so  little  normal  laying  that  it  need 
hardly  be  considered  in  practical  discussion.  The  production 
of  an  egg  Is  In  lt>  first  stage,  as  far  as  w  e  know, attended  with 
no  pain  or  discomfort  to  the  fowl.  When  the  egg  is  ready  to 
be  extruded  the  hen  becomes  resiles*,  seeks  or  m  ikes  a  nest, 
will  remain  on  it  sometimes  for  a  long  time  both  before  and 
after  laying.  The  actual  extrusion  of  the  egg  Is  nearly 
alw  ays  attended  with  some  pain ,  i  f  we  may  judge  from  Hie 
conduct  and  appearance  of  the  fowl. 

My  idea,  which  may  be  altogether  wrong,  but  seems  to  me 
to  bave  a  good  deal  of  fact  and  some  reason  in  support  of  li , 
is  that  the  hen  goes  to  the  nest  before  laying  because  in  a 
physical  condition  of  some  distress  and  pain  Incident  to  the 
passage  of  1  he  egg  along  the  lower  part  of  the  oviduct,  and 
remains  on  the  nest  after  laying  until  the  parts  distended  by 
the  passage  of  the  egg  have  recovered  their  normal  condition 
and  sensations. 

The  time  spent  In  laying  varies  from  a  few  moments  10  a 
few  hours.  The  experience  is  repeated  almost  daily  week 
after  week  and  month  after  mouth.  The  only  thing  approach- 
ing manifestations  of  pleasure  connected  with  it  I  bave  ever 
seen  is  the  cackling  which  so  generally  follows — the  bens 
leaving  the  nest — when  It  is  all  over. 

Now  we  do  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  hens  that  lay 
oftenest  are  most  prone  to  develop  weakness  in  the  parts 
affected  by  the  passage  of  the  eggs.  This  fact  has  forced 
Itself  on  my  attention,  as  I  suppose  it  has  on  that  of  many 
other  poultry  keepers  who  make  no  systematic  study  of  such 
points,  In  cases  of  hens  which  were  such  notably  good  layers 
as  to  be  conspicuous  for  that  in  a  flock,  and  In  cases  where 
hens  separated  from  the  others  for  reasons,  were  found  to  be 
exceptional  layers,  and  their  performance  watched  with 
special  interest.  There  are  frequent  external  manifestations 
of  wear  and  tear  of  laying. 

In  considering  what  Is  work  and  w  hat  is  rest  for  the  fowl 
Mr.  Wellcome  takes,  apparently,  a  superficial  view.  His 
idea  of  work  Is  bodily  activity,  and  of  rest  cessation  from  It. 
To  his  view  the  functions  w  hich  are  carried  ou  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  fowl  are  not  work,  and  t  lie  natural  functions 
are  normally  easy  and  pleasurable.  To  go  Into  a  discussion 
of  that  would  take  us  too  far  afield,  it  Is  pertinent  however 
to  remark  that  In  our  domestic  fowls  we  are  not  dealing  with 
plain  natural  conditions. 
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B'oodine",  Mr.  Wellcoms  considers  the  culmination  of  a 
period  of  laying  in  hens  possessing  inherent  brooding  tend- 
encies. He  condemns  the  practice  of  calling  the  eggs  laid 
during  such  a  period  a  litter,  because  the  use  of  "  litter  "  to 
describe  such  a  quota  of  eu'gs  seems  to  him  to  carry  with  it 
the  Idea  in  the  mind  of  those  who  use  it  that  the  size  of  the 
litter  was  predetermined  and  unchangeable,  and  that  the  hen 
had  to  lay  until  the  litter  was  exhausted, and  w  ould  then  cease 
laying. 

The  objection  he  mikes  to  the  use  of  "  litter"  seems  lo  me 
to  be  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  popular  view  —  lo  a  too 
literal  application  of  the  dictionary  to  a  customary  use  of  a 
word.  The  popular  use  (among  poulir  ymen)  of  ■*  litter"  to 
describe  a  certain  quota  of  eggs  carries  w  ith  it  no  idea  such  as 
Mr.  Wellcome  aligns  to  it.  It  i-  simply  short  for  a  "period 
of  laying,"  ami  is  used  without  any  thought  of  ulterior  mean- 
ings ami  ideas.  Once  in  a  while  I  cune  across  someone  whose 
Ideaof  laying  periods  i-  in  accord  with  Mr. Wellcoine's  descrip- 
tion, but  I  do  not  find  that  at  all  the  common  or  popular  idea 
among  poulirymen. 

Mr.  Wellcoine's  I. lea  is  that  hens  slop  laiing  because  they 
become  broody,  and  thai  if  they  can  be  kept  from  broodiness 
they  will  keep  on  hying,  provided  conditions  ;ire  favorable. 
This  is  certainly  true  In  many  eases, and  mo-t  certainly  not 
iruein  others,  I  don't  think  anyone  c'an  band le  or  observe, 
even  In  a  general  way,  large  numbers  of  broody  hens  (ai  d 
"bile  I  have  never  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  even  one 
broody  hen,  I  have  had  to  d-al  with  a  good  many  thou- 
sand of  them)  of  different  breeds  and  stocks  without  coming 
j<i  the  conclusion  that  broodiness  depends  more  upon  heredity 
Ih  in  upon  anything  el-e.  Host  hens  w  ill  go  broody  at  about 
that  period  of  life,  or  of  laiing,  at  w  hich  the  females  of  their 
fauijly  are  wont  to  go  broody, and  will  do  it  without  much 
regard  to  their  own  condition,  or  the  conditions  surrounding 
then).  Hens  of  some  families  are  very  easy  to  break  up; 
others  are  very  persistent,  even  if  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
broodiness.  To  some  extent  the  same  differences  appear  in 
individuals,  but  in  different  stocks  and  families  I  have  repeat  • 
edly  found  them  so  plainly  marked  that  I  could  estimate  with 
a  Satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  just  what  to  expect  in 
broodies  from  a  certain  lot  of  fowls. 
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It  may  be  due  to  lack  of  understanding  on  my  part,  but, 
whatever  the  reason,  1  bave  found  that  the  limits  within 


which  we  can  influence  broodiness  ate  very  narrow  —  so 
narrow  that  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to  Control  It,  except 
as  we  may  be  able  to  control  it  iu  the  breeding  of  our  hens. 

I  am  aw  are  that  it  Is  almost  rash  to  offer  such  an  assertion 
without  knowing  how  the  full  data  on  w  hich  Mr.  Wellcome 
bases  his  opinions  would  affect  It,  but  after  reading  bis  illus- 
trations of  how  be  controlled  bloodiness,  I  am  willing  lo  take 
the  risk.  The  instance  he  gives  of  "clucking''  hens  laying  are 
quite  common.  1  have  had  liens  lay  for  a  week  w  hile  silting, 
shut  In  on  the  nest  so  that  they  could  not  gel  out,  and  no 
other  ben  could  get  In.  Iu  such  case  the  broodiness  was 
encouraged,  yet  the  bens  continued  to  lay,  showing  that  Mr. 
W.'s  idea  that  the  hen  be  mentions  laid  because  lie  would  not 
allow  her  to  remain  on  Ihe  nest  is  not  necessarily  correct.  I 
have  had  many  hens  cluck  and  exhibit  all  signs  of  broodiness 
except  remaiuing  on  the  nest  at  night,  for  several  weeks 
before  going  really  broody,  and  I  would  be  afraid  lo  say  how 
many  that  laid  two  or  three  eggs  after  being  set.  In  a  few 
instances  I  have  had  hens  set  for  a  part  of  the  per  iod  of  incu- 
bation, and  then  quit  ami  immediately  begin  laying. 

My  experience,  however,  has  been  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  hen  that  was  broody  enough  to  stay  on  the  nest  at  night, 
and  let  you  handle  her  at  the  nest  by  day,  would  stick  to  the 
nest  for  as  long  as  nature  could  stand  it,  and  that  her  laying, 
after  being  set,  would  rarely  exceed  iwoor  three  eggs,  while 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  Ihe  nest  for  several  nights  before 
being  set  she  would  meantime  have  laid  those  few  eggs,  ami 
Ihe  owner  (if  not  a  trap  nester)  would  not  know  what  lien 
laid  them,  and  so  would  have  no  occasion  to  wonder  over  the 
phenomenon  of  a  broody  hen  continuing  to  lay. 
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While  I  would  not  deny  that  the  presence  of  a  male  might 
have  some  influence  in  producing  broodiness,  1  never  saw  any 
signs  of  such  influence  that  could  be  noticed.  The  use  of  a 
male  to  break  up  broodiness,  as  described  by  Mr.  W.,  is  an 
old  practice  and  a  very  effective  one.  Hence,  as  far  as  I  lie 
male  is  concerned  we  must  consider  him  a  factor  in  discourag- 
ing rather  than  encouraging  it. 
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The  assertion  that  when  a  hen  steals  ber  nest  she  will 
deposit  In  it  no  more  eggs  than  she  can  cover  with  her  body 
comes  pretty  near  being  a  child  of  "  blind  guess  work  and 
traditions.''  At  any  rate  the  same  assertion  has  been  often 
made  by  people  w  ho  wohUI  lay  no  claim  to  other  sources  of 
information.  I  had  a  hen  steal  her  nest  last  year,  and  lay  In 
It  more  than  tw  ice  as  many  eggs  as  she  could  cover  before  she 
finally  went  broody,  which  she  did  — as  was  customary  in  her 
family  after  a  period  of  laying  contii  nlllg  nearly  three  months. 
I  have  again  and  again  tried  the  experiment  of  leaving  eggs  to 
accumulate  iu  nests  to  "  encourage  "  broodiness,  but  have  yet 
to  see  a  siugle  case  w  here  it  seemed  even  probable  that  it  had 
had  the  desired  effect. 


i WOULD  not  attempt  an  itemized  list,  as  that  would  take 
one  over  the  whole  field  of  poultry  literature;  but  1  feel 
that  something  more  ought  to  be  said  to  set  right  the 
beginner  w  ho  w  ishes  to  learn  frotij  the  poultry  journals, 
ami  who  finds  himself  confronted  at  the  outset  with  a  diversity 
of  opinions  on  almost  every  phase  of  the  business.  He  must 
conclude  that  there  either  is  no  such  science  as  poultry  keep- 
ing, or  that  many  write  w  ho  have  not  mastered  its  principles. 
This  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  writings  on  poultry  subjects, 
however,  does  not  argue  that  Ihey  are  of  little  value,  or  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  Some  meddlesome  mortal  once  com- 
piled a  pailiphltt  entitled,  "  144  Contradictions  Found  in  the 
Itnde  Without  Comment."  If  such  a  compilation  could  be 
twisted  out  of  so  good  a  book  as  the  Bible,  is  it  surprising 
thai  a. sit  of  men  (and  women)  so  fallible  as  poultry  writers 
should  be  found  differing  in  their  views  and  opinions? 

Locality,  surroundings,  and  the  individual  control  methods 
lo  some  extent.  What  would  be  good  in  one  place,  and  for 
one  person,  might  net  do  so  well  under  other  circumstances. 
Theo!  ject  which  the  poultry  man  basin  view  has  lo  be  taken 
in  consideration.  What  would  be  good  advice  as  to  handling 
poultry  for  the  person  of  limited  means  who  is  going  into  the 
market  egg  business  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  retired 
capitalist  who  aims  lo  be  a  fancier,  and  takes  to  poultry  rais- 
ing as  a  hobby. 

I  w  as  once  at  a  poultry  meeting, and,  in  trying  to  impress 
Ihe  need  of  liberal  feeding  for  profits,  I  made  the  remark 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  overfeeding.  This  was  all 
right  for  the  audience  present,  which  was  composed  mostly 
of  farmer-,  and  it  is  a  w«  II  known  fail  that,  as  a  rule,  fanners 
do  mil  feed  their  poultry  enoiiili  to  get  best  results;  but 
exception  was  taken  lo  my  advice,  ami  justly  so,  as  applying 
to  individual  cases  where  few  hens  are  kept,  and  they  are 
made  much  of. 

To  the  beginner  who  finds  himself  bew  ildered  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  eoun-el  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  get  right  down 
to  business  and  bard  work,  and  do  a  lot  of  thinking  for  him- 
self as  he  goes  along.    At  the  same  time  read  all  you  can. 

Where  one  man  of  easy  habits,  physical  and  menial,  may  be 
spoiled  by  reading  too  much,  another  w  lio  w  orks  and  reasons 
out  things  for  himself  wili  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
w  ritten  experience  of  oilier*.    He  learns  to  adapt  thing"  to 


To  attempt  to  say  all  that  Mr.  Wellcome's  observations 
suggest  would  draw  this  article  out  too  long.  The  few  facts  I 
have  mentioned  are  facts  which  many  poulirymen  have  bad 
occasion  to  notice.  I  Want,  however,  to  say  a  little  about  the 
idea  thai  the  incubating  period  Is  the  Irving  period  in  the  life 
of  the  hen. 

Nine  weeks  of  it  certainly  is  trying;  six  is  too  much  ;  three 
— under  some  conditions — does  a  lieu  no  good.  But  the  incu- 
bating and  brooding  period  may  be  made  a  good  resting 
period  for  a  hen.  From  Mr.  Wellcome's  point  of  view,  If  she 
has  been  properly  handled  as  a  layer  she  will  not  need  a  res'. 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  while  I  can  sometimes  do  more  tbaa 
some  others  do  to  keep  hens  laying  heavily,  steadily ,  and  in 
good  condition  ail  the  lime,  I  find  most  of  my  liens  better  for 
having  hatched  and  reared  a  brood  of  chicks.^  Occasionally 
there  is  one  that  the  cares  of  maternity  seem  to  wear  out,  but 
It  is  always  an  open  question  whether  she  would  not  bave 
given  out  anyway,  and  also  whether  the  trouble  does  not  dale 
back  to  the  laying  period. 

Unless  Mr.  Wellcome  can  conlrol  egg  production,  keep  bens 
laying,  keep  them  from  going  broody,  and  keep  tbem  In  good 
condition,  he  is  talking  theoretically.  If  he  can  do  these 
things  be  can  make  actual  profits  ou  poultry  that  will  star.  I 
comparison  w  ith  the  paper  profits  we  all  figured  In  the  early- 
days  of  our  interest  iu  the  business. 

There  Is  a  very  great  difference  between  having  a  few 
hens  that  do  certain  things,  and  being  able  to  do  those  thit  gs 
year  In  and  year  out  with  large  flocks  or  stock  of  bens. 
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Of  course  the  most  persistent  layers  are  the  least  inclined  to 
become  broody— and  the  hens  least  inclined  to  become  broody 
are  the  most  persistent  layers;  but  a  good  many  hens  that  go 
broody  have  a  way  of  rolling  out  the  eggs  during  a  laying 
period  that  evens  up  the  records  amazingly.  When  I  was 
keeping  some  hundreds  each  of  sitters  and  non-sitters,  and 
keeping  records  of  all  pens  during  as  much  of  the  year  as 
they  were  not  disturbed,  I  noticed  that  the  non-sillers  had  Ihe 
habit  of  slacking  up  in  egg  production,  without  actually  slop- 
ping, every  few  weeks.  I  noticed  also  that  under  similar 
conditions  the  non-sitters  would  absolutely  quit  laying  while 
molting,  while  the  sitters  generally  gave  a  thirty  lo  fifty  per 
cent  egg  yield  while  moiling  unless  the  molt  came  very  late. 

True,  the  active  life  of  the  non-sitiing  breeds  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  sitting  breeds.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  difference  is  due  to  incubation  and  brooding.  The 
sitting  breeds  are  generally  fowls  which  readily  put  on  flesh, 
and  naturally  run  rather  to  excess  of  flesh  after  they  have 
passed  their  prime.  Those  that  can  be  kept  from  growing  fat 
as  they  grow  old  will  hold  their  own  both  as  layers  and  breed- 
ers with  any  of  the  non-sitters. 


his  own  particular  circumstances  and  surroundings,  and 
reject  that  which  does  not  suit  his  case,  or  smacks  too  much 
of  theory. 

One  writer  will  recommend  dirt  or  ground  floors,  while 
another  will  claim  that  nothing  else  w  ill  do  but  a  board  floor. 
The  man  w  ho  is  about  to  build  a  poultry  house  will  bave  to 
decide  for  himself.  If  his  soil  is  loose,  and  natural  drainage 
is  good,  he  will  argue  that  a  ground  floor  will  answer,  bearing 
in  mind  the  essential  fact  that  the  floor  must  be  kept  dry  at 
nil  limes.  His  pocket  book  will  also  bave  something  to  say. 
If  a  ground  floor  may  be  made  to  answer,  there  is  no  use  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  floor  which  must  l  e  first  class  or 
it  is  worse  than  none.  While  I  am  not  here  lo  settle  the 
mooted  questions  of  poultry  lore,  it  is  my  individual  opinion 
that  there  are  few  conditions  where  a  ground  floor  is  not  to  be 
preferred  to  one  of  boards,  provided  the  earth  floor  is  elevated 
sufficiently  above  the  surrounding  surface —  say,  one  foot.  A 
cement  floor  is  better  than  either,  perhaps. 

Of  some  of  the  hard  fought  questions  pertaining  to  poultry 
management  —  stub  as  warm  or  cold  houses,  glsss  fronts,  or 
no  glass,  etc.. —  it  may  be  safely  said  thai  the  truth  lies  some- 
where between  the  two  extremes.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
bouses  wilh  open  fronts,  or  with  cracks  on  the  sides  you  can 
run  jour  hand  through,  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  coi- 
ditions  w  ben  the  fow  ls  roosted  under  the  open  w  agon  sbed,  i  r 
in  the  neighboring  apple  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  to  build  a 
house  as  tight  as  handicraft  can  make  it,  there  will  be  fi  ul  air 
and  dampness  and  an  unhealthy  flock,  if  we  cut  holes  in  such 
a  hnti-e  for  ventilation,  or  open  the  doors,  the  construction  of 
so  t'ght  a  shelter  has  been  in  vain.  So.  I  say,  a  house  fairly 
light,  such  as  any  carpenter  can  build  out  of  good  board-,  is 
all  that  is  required.  It  is  sufficiently  ti^-ht  that  when  closed 
up  ou  a  cold  winter  night  the  animal  heat  of  the  occupants 
will  keep  up  the  temperature  sufficiently  to  prevent  coin bs 
freezing. 

However  much  at  variance  writers  on  poultry  subjects  may 
be,  there  are  few  lelte:s  which  find  their  way  in  our  leading 
poultry  journals  which  do  not  contain  something  of  interest, 
or  are  suggestive  of  good  ideas.  The  dullest  tarm  i  ap«-rs  are 
those  written  exclusively  by  a  few  editor*,  bow  e\i  r  al  le  Ihey 
may  be. 

Grant  Da\  is. 


About  Harmony  in  Poultry  Teachings 
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Blame  It  On  "  Hewes,  Curtis,  and  the  Rest." 

T  LAST  we  have  discovered  the  cause  of  all  the  poor  hatches,  poor  laying,  etc,  of 
the  past  few  years  —  that  is,  we  think  perhaps  we  have.    Yet  we  will  be  honest  and 
nut  claim  full  credit  for  the  discovery.    More,  we  will  be  (shall  we  say)  generous, 
and  admit  the  idea  was  suggested  by  another.    We  found  the  suggestion  in  an  echo 
of  the  Rhode  Island-American  Red  battle. 

"  Myra  V.  Norys  "  gravely  announces  to  the  world  that,  "  Apparently  it  isu'ta  matter  of 
'American'  or  'Rhode  Island,'  but  a  matter  of  Hewes  and  Curtis  and  the  rest,  even  as  of  oldi" 
So  to  us  puzzling  at  odd  moments  over  possible  reasons  for  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
thought  comes — blame  it  on  "  Hewes,  Curtis,  and  the  rest,  and  let  it  go  at  that."  As  much  of 
an  argument  can  be  made  of  this  as  of  that,  and  doubtless  some  may  be  found  to  whom  it  will 
seem  a  good  argument. 

Seriously,  though,  the  idea  of  making  the  contentions  within  the  A.  P.  A.  responsible  for 
the  Pittsburg  meeting  reaches  the  limit  of  absurdity.  Both  the  contentions  of  the  past  few 
years  and  the  conditions  that  developed  the  Pittsburg  meeting  are  legitimate  fruits  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  A.  P.  A.  attempts  to  do  business,  but  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  that  still 
retains  some  hold  on  facts  is  it  possible  to  make  "  Hewes,  Curtis,  and  the  rest"  personally 
responsible  for  the  American-Rhode  Island  Red  conflict.  The  fact  is,  that  among  the 
""  brethren  "(?)  of  the  press  who  have  had  a  part  in  both  matters  the  "lineup"  to  which 
Myra  Norys  refers  in  the  Red  matter  was  quite  different  from  that  in  the  other  affair,  and  there 
is  absolutely  ho  evidence,  nor  even  room  for  a  reasonable  suspicion,  that  it  was  in  any  way 
influenced  by  it.  Men  who  bitterly  opposed  each  other  in  certain  matters  connected  with  the 
revision  of  the  Standard  were  together  on  the  Red  issue.  Men  who  were  together  in  those 
Standard  matters  divided  on  the  Red  question.  Men  who  were  active  In  the  Standard  dispute 
were  silent  in  the  other.  Men  were  quite  vociferous  in  the  Red  matter  who  had  "arrived" 
subsequent  to  the  developments  in  the  other.  So  essentially  different  are  the  arrangements  of 
Individuals  on  these  issues  that  to  suggest  a  connection  between  them  is  to  disclose  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  outside  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  inside  facts. 

And  whatever  may  be  said  of  others  interested  in  the  Red  matter,  we  think  that  as  an 
editor  not  in  the  A.  P.  A.  we  may  say  of  those  in  it  that  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for 
anyone  to  show  cause  even  for  suspicion  that  any  poultry  editor,  whether  for  or  against  or 
neutral  in  the  matter  of  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  was  in  any  way  influenced  by  any  other  con- 
sideration than  what  he  believed  was  the  right  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  American  Reds  were  admitted  at  Minneapolis  because 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders  failed  to  appreciate  the  possibility  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  doing  such  an  absurdly  inconsistent  thing,  while  the  promoters  of  the  American 
Red  movement  took  no  chances,  but  were  on  hand  to  look  after  their  case,  and  the  other  side 
lost  by  default. 

Had  It  been  a  matter  that  concerned  only  the  rival  individuals'  names  and  standards,  we 
doubt  whether  the  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders  would  have  been  able  to  interest  "  Hewes, 
Curtis,  and  the  rest,"  in  a  reconsideration  of  it.  But  we  know  that  some  of  ihese  representa- 
tives of  the  poultry  press,  and  many  others,  felt  that  the  action  on  the  Red  matter  at  Minne- 
apolis put  the  association  in  a  false  position  —  in  fact,  made  it  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  people 
who  think  straight,  and  it  was  this  consideration  more  than  any  other  that  influenced  "Hewes, 
Curtis,  and  the  rest,"  though  it  alone  might  not  have  led  them  to  as  prompt  a  reconsideration  of 
the  question  as  was  made  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  Mrs.  Norys'  version  of  the  occult  methods  by  which  "Hewes, 
Curtis,  and  the  rest"  created  the  situation  that  called  for  the  Pittsburg  meeting,  and  how  they 
interested  the  Rhode  Island  men  in  it,  and  —  most  of  ail  —  what  possible  interest  of  any  persou 
not  a  breeder  of  Reds  was  in  any  way  affected  or  served  by  it.  The  different  Red  interests 
involved  did  their  best  to  iuterest  editors  in  their  views  of  the  situation,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
Pittsburg  meeting  it  was  the  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders  who  succeeded  in  interesting  enough 
editors  (among  others)  to  reconsider  the  Minneapolis  action,  and  not  "  Hewes,  Curtis,  and  the 
rest"  using  these  men  in  certain  dark  designs  of  their  own. 

The  Poultry  Press  Association. 

AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  in  July,  a  "permanent"  organization  of  the  poultry  press  was 
effected,  the  avowed  object  being  —  "The  cultivation  of  social  relationship  between 
its  members,  and  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussions  for  means  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  poultry  culture,  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  our  vocation." 
We  think  it  was  between  two  and  three  years  ago  that  a  poultry  press  association  was  formed 
at  Buffalo,  at  which  time  the  writer  who  bad  most  positively  declined  for  himself  and  this 
paper  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  organization  as  outlined  to  him  by  some  of  those  inter- 
ested in  it,  was  assigned  some  office,  we  have  forgotten  what,  In  the  association.  He  promptly 
and  publicly  announced  that  he  was  "  not  in  it,"  and  that  the  use  of  his  name  was  unauthor- 
ized. This  announcement  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  uncomplimentary  expressions  from  a 
section  of  the  poultry  press.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
that  association. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  seem  to  remember  that  it  was  after  a  fortnight  of  strenuous  man 
haudling  of  each  other  in  the  revision  committee  that  the  representatives  of  the  papers  got 
together  on  the  former  occasion,  and  it  was  after  the  meeting  that  was  not  exactly  a  love  feast 
at  Pittsburg  last  spring  that  the  present  movement  took  definite  form.  From  which  coinci- 
dences some  might  infer  that  the  organization  of  poultry  press  associations  was  the  customary 
way  of  making  up  after  a  free  for  all  fracas  in  the  fraternity. 

Such  a  conclusion,  however,  would  be  wrong.  Tiie  reasons  for  a  poultry  press  association 
go  deeper  than  that,  and  deeper  also  than  would  appear  to  the  layman  from  a  casual  reading  of 
the  statement  of  the  object  of  the  association.  The  prime  object  of  this  getting  together  is  to  do 
away  with  certain  abuses,  notably  the  "  free  reading  notice"  in  connection  with  advertising 
contracts.  We  doubt  whether  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  some  of  the  poultry  papers 
fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  so-called  reading  matter  in  the  paper  is  designed  and  pub- 
lished for  advertising  purposes.  Reading  notices,  and  promises  of  reading  notices,  have  been 
used  to  help  secure  advertising  and  more  advertising,  until  the  reading  notice  has  become  to 
some  publishers  and  editors  a  burden  "  grievous  to  be  borne,"  and  they  have  visibly  chafed  and 
fretted  under  it,  and  sought  ways  and  means  of  being  rid  of  it. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  independent  action  by  the  papers  most  concerned  about  this 
seem  to  be  that  much  of  their  advertising  having  been  secured  by  the  pulling  power  of  reading 
DOtices,  they  are  in  serious  doubt  about  being  able  to  bold  it  without  reading  notices  which 
competitors  are  giving  them  ;  and  as  a  number  of  these  papers  are  published  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  probably  duplicate  a  good  deal  of  circulation  an  advertiser  who  does  not  like  the 
terms  offered  by  a  paper  is  likely  to  reason  that  with  so  many  others  in  the  field  he  can  get 
along  quite  as  well  without  that  one. 

There  are  very  rpal  grounds  for  the  fears  of  some  papers  that  if  they  independently  discon- 
tinue reading  notices  the  slump  in  their  adverting  patronage  would  be  disastrous. 

Farm-Poultry  never  allowed  the  "free  reader"  feature  to  develop  to  anything  like  the 
extent  it  has  in  most  of  the  other  papers,  and  when  the  writer  became  editor,  six  years  ago, 
adopted  a  policy  which  reduced  jt  to  the  mjujmiim.  As  conditions  axe  in  ttje  poultry  world  the 


absolute  elimination  of  mention  of  an  advertiser  or  his  goods,  which  might  have  some  adver- 
tising value  to  him  would  mean  also  the  elimination  of  many  items  or  articles  of  great  value  to 
readers.  Our  position  is  that  what  to  say  and  how  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  advertisers  In 
such  cases  is  a  matter  for  editorial  judgment,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  be  in  any  way  or  in  any 
degree  bound  to  act  in  such  cases  according  to  the  judgment  of  other  editors,  nor  have  we  any 
desire  to  decide  such  matters  for  them.  If  our  views  are  of  any  interest  to  other  editors  they 
can  easily  ascertain  them,  and  give  them  as  much  or  as  little  weight  in  determining  their  own 
course  as  they  see  tit. 

Another  object  of  the  Poultry  Press  Association  is  to  keep  out  improper  advertising.  Here 
again  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  help,  nor  do  we  care  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  others 
may  decide  for  us;  and  unless  we  are  going  to  act  with  others  and  on  the  general  rather  than 
on  our  independent  judgment,  we  think  we  are  out  of  place  in  that  association.  As  month  by 
month  we  have  compared  our  advertising  pages  with  others,  we  have  had  occasion  to  take 
notice  that  almost  without  exception  they  were  carrying  advertising,  and  sometimes  a  great 
deal  of  it  that  we  bad  again  and  again  refused.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do  not  see 
the  objections  to  this  advertising  as  we  see  them.  We  could  not  shift  the  responsibility  of 
placing  such  advertisements  before  our  readers  to  the  shoulders  of  any  association.  They 
would  hold  us  responsible  —  and  rightly  so. 

If  other  publishers  and  editors  feel  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  unite  on  such  basis  as  In  the 
Poultry  Press  Association,  and  that  certain  reforms  can  be  better  accomplished  that  way,  we 
wish  them  and  their  organization  well.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  note  the  intolerant  spirit 
some  of  them  already  manifest  toward  any  who  refrain  from  joining  this  association,  we  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  we  would  not  harmonize  with  the  system. 

Says  one  editor  who  is  an  officer  of  the  new  association:  "The  association  will  within  a 
month  or  two  be  fully  organized  and  running  on  a  business  basis  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
poultry  press  represented  on  its  membership  list.  *  *  *  If  a  man  wants  of  his  own  accord 
to  be  a  social  outcast,  we  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  pursue  that  course,  but  in  the  end  he  injures 
no  one  as  much  as  himself,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  fellow  who  is  afraid  to  meet  his 
contemporary  workers  on  a  broad  and  mutually  advantageous  plane  is  simply  standing  in  his 
own  light." 

Perhaps  that  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  us,  but  as  we  are  not  going  into  this  association 
until  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  we  see  it  at  present,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  it  as  personal.  And  to  the  editor  who  made  that  statement,  and  to  all 
who  approve  it,  we  have  this  to  say : 

When  the  first  information  about  the  organization  of  the  Poultry  Press  Association  came  to 
hand  it  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  object  of  the  association  was  primarily  social.  -As 
while  declining  to  take  part  in  an  association  for  the  business  purposes  avowed  the  writer  had 
repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  social  organization  of  representatives  of  the  poultry 
press  that  would  serve  to  bring  them  together,  both  for  social  intercourse  and  for  incidental 
discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest  whenever  the  opportunity  offered  would  be  a  good 
thing  and  something  which  we  would  heartily  favor,  we  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  paragraphs 
in  approval,  and  got  all  ready  to  "  jine."  That  article  was  intended  to  go  into  the  first  paper 
made  up.  Whether  it  was  due  to  a  Providence,  or  just  to  our  "  bull  luck  "  we  cannot  say,  but 
that  indorsement  of  the  new  association  was  accidentally  omitted,  and  before  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  to  appear  was  off  the  press  we  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  mis- 
take, for,  as  other  papers  came  in  giving  their  versions  of  the  meeting  at  Pittsburg  it  became 
clear  that  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  association  were  those  with  which  we  were  not  in 
accord. 

And  now  Messrs.  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  Poultry  Press  Association  allow  us  to  sug- 
gest that  the  attempt  to  brand  those  who  may  not  join  you  in  this  movement  as  "  social  out- 
casts" does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  very  sincere  or  judicious  purpose  to  "elevate  the  standard  of 
our  vocation,"  while  the  insinuation  that  they  are  "  afraid  to  meet,  etc.,"  is  either  plain  space 
filling  tommy  rot,  or  the  effort  of  one  who  knows  he  deserves  such  characterization  himself  to 
avoid  it  by  pointing  it  elsewhere.  If  such  a  spirit  and  such  sentiments  fairly  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  association  they  plainly  determine  its  "'  social  status,"  and  those  outside,  whether 
ten  per  center  one  per  cent  will  not  feel  at  all  like  outcasts. 

Why  Not  a  Committee  to  Revise  the  Constitution  ? 

IT  IS  rumored  that  various  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  are  at  work,  each  oh  his  own  idea 
of  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  association.    We  assume  that  this  means  that  his- 
tory is  to  repeat  itself.    The  last  time  the  constitution  was  changed  there  were  two  plans 
suggested  under  the  rule  requiring  sixty  days  notice  of  changes  in  the  constitution,  and 
the  vote  on  them  was  virtually  a  contest  between  the  sponsors  for  the  plans.    This  vote,  by  the 
way,  was  taken  at  the  meeting  at  Charleston,  where  the  small  attendant  membership  did  not  at 
all  represent  the  territorial  distribution  of  membership. 

When  the  constitution  was  last  revised  before  that  there  was  a  committee  appointed  at  one 
annual  meeting  to  report  at  the  next,  and  the  changes  proposed  by  this'  committee  vfere 
anuounced,  as  we  remember  it,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  required  sixty  days  before  they 
were  to  come  up  for  action. 

When  the  need  of  reorganization  is  so  generally  recognized  it  seems  to  us  (on  the  outside) 
that  the  better  way  is  for  the  association,  as  an  association,  to  take  the  Initiative,  appoint  its 
own  committee,  and  let  that  committee  take  the  suggestions  of  Individual  members,  and  lick 
them  into  acceptable  and  workable  shape. 

Naturally  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  have  ideas  about  changes  that  should  be  made 
would  be  on  the  committee,  and  it  would  be  much  better  that  different  plans  and  ideas  Should 
be  harmonized  before  being  offered  the  association  than  that  the  discussion  of  proposed  changes 
should  be  brought  down  to  a  question  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
plan. 

Moreover  —  though  this  argument  has  never  seemed  to  carry  much  weight  in  A.  P.  A.  circles 
— it  is  the  way  such  things  are  usually  done  When  done  well. 


The  League  of  New  England  Poultry  Associations. 

UNDER  date  of  July  22d  Mr.  George  V.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  provisional  organiza- 
tion of  the  League  of  New  England  Poultry  Associations,  sent  to  secretaries  of  asso- 
ciations in  New  England  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Boston  last 
January,  and  a  request  that  they  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  associa- 
tions, and  notify  him  as  soon  as  a  vote  on  ratification  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention had  been  taken. 

The  constitution  becomes  operative  as  soon  as  ratified  by  nine  associations,  but  it  is  desired 
that  every  association  in  New  England  ratify  the  constitution  and  take  part  in  the  meeting  to 
effect  a  permanent  organization  to  be  held  next  winter. 

That  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  movement  of  this  kind  —  at  least  in  New  England  —  was  made 
clear  by  the  interest  developed  last  winter;  and  as  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  remarked  at  that  time,  there  Is  no  place  where  conditions  for  the  organizqt,ion.  and 
trying  out  of  sucl?  a  pioYetnent  are  as  favorable  as  iq  New  England, 
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Wants  Tabulated    Comparisons  of 

Breeds. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry  :— i  was  much 
interested  in  your  little  paragraph. 
'•Look  in  the  Book  and  See,"  on  the 
editorial  page  of  FARM-POULTRY  for 
July  loth.  It  opens  up  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  desired  information  for  some  time,  I.e., 
the  comparative  merits  and  dues  of  the  various 
breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  "  figured  out 
ou  the  basis  of  points." 

I  am  one  of  the  "new  beginners''  you  speak 
of  sometimes.  To  test  these  things  in  a  prac- 
tical way  for  one's  self  would  mean  the 
expenditure  and  no  doubt  the  loss  of  much 
valuable  time  and  considerable  money.  Every 
specialty  breeder  is  willing  to  expatiate  on  the 
merits  of  the  breed  he  fancies,  and  can  give 
many  reasons  why  bis  is  the  best  —  and  not 
always  for  mercenary  reasons  either.  "  Love 
is  blind,"  you  know.  But  as  all  cannot  be 
l>est;  and  perhaps  none  is  absolutely  best  in 
every  detail  —  some  excelling  in  one  point 
and  some  in  others  —  I  would  like  to  see  from 
the  pen  of  someone  who  is  competent,  and 
who  is  not  exploiting  a-  particular  breed,  a 
table  or  chart  stating  the  "points  that  seem  to 
make  for  permanence  in  popularity,"  and  giv- 
ing the  relative  value  of  each  of  the  leading 
breeds  and  varieties  with  reference  to  each  of 
these  points.    What  are  these  points,  etc.? 

I  know  of  course,  that  hardiness,  pi  oduc- 
tivity,  size,  early  maturity,  color  of  flesh  and 
leg"  are  some  of  them,  but  there  are  many 
others.  You  speak  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  facts,  etc.  What  are  the 
facts/  How  does  one  figure  out,  for  instance, 
th  it  the  White  Bocks  will  eventually  be  more 
popular  than  the  White  Wyandotte  or  B  irred 
Bock  eo  popular  now,  or  some  of  the  Orping- 
tons said  by  some  to  be  such  rapid  comers? 

If  the  breeds  and  points  were  tabulated  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  in  mind,  one  could 
not  only  reckon  up  the  merits  and  value  of 
any  breed  or  variety,  but  could  compare  any 
breed  or  variety  with  any  other  breed  or  vari- 
ety w  ith  reference  to  any  point  or  points  that 
Interest  him  most. 

I  realize  very  well  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  brought  down  to  a  mathematical  accuracy, 
but  I  should  think  it  could  be  expressed  in 
relative  terms  easily  understood,  and  be  made 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  of 
jour  readers. 

The  Standard  deals  in  a  kind  of  cold  blooded 
way  with  the  finished  product,  dealing  with 
the  mere  form,  but  does  not  touch  upon  the 
vital  part  that  interests  me.  I  want  both  form 
and  substance. 

Couldn't  such  a  table  be  prepared,  or  isn't  it 
worth  while?  I  believe  it  would  make  a  nice 
page  in  your  new  book,  "  First  Lessons." 

B. 


>uch  a  full  classification  and  tabulation  as  Mr. 
B.  suggests  has  ever  been  made.  Whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  one  I  would 
not  say  off  hand.  I  hardly  think  so,  because 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  interested  in 
the  showing  made  by  the  table  would  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  it.  They  would  find  it  easier 
to  sit  down  and  write  to  some  editor  or  poul- 
try man  asking  for  whattbey  wanted  to  know. 

That  seems  to  me  the  primary  reason  why 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  a  full 
tabulation  of  the  kind  suggested.  There  are 
olher  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  such  a  tabulation  right  up 
to  date.  I  might  also  mention  the  troubles 
that  might  accrue  to  the  compiler,  if  an  editor, 
from  putting  some  of  bis  opinions  of  some 
breeds  in  such  permanent  form. 

So  I  make  no  rash  promises  as  to  prepara- 
tion of  a  chart,  but  will  quote  from  the  article 
to  which  I  especially  referred  in  the  editorial 
Mr.  B.  mentions,  some  paragraphs  w:hich  I 
think  may  be  of  use  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject. 

This  was  an  article  entitled,  "Essentials  to 


Popularity,"  (F.-P.,  July  1,1900)  and  was  In 
part  comment  on  a  discussion  by  Mr.  II.  S. 
Bibcock,  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  the 
question,  "Is  there  any  formula  which  can 
assure  permanent  popularity  to  a  breed  of 
fowls?" 

••I  may  be  in  error  in  supposing  I  see  them; 
but  to  me  it  does  not  seem  that  the  causes  of 
popularity  and  non-popularity  are  so  hidden 
that  we  cannot  find  them.  There  are  today 
three  varieties  which  in  popularity  easily  out- 
rank all  others,  and  the  causes  of  their  popu- 
larity, which  appears  to  have  in  it  the 
elementsof  permanency,  are  tot  at  all  obscure. 
All  are  medium  sized,  general  purpose  fowls, 
with  yellow  legs  and  skin,  hardy  and  active, 
good  layers, quick  glowers,  plain — in  that  way 
are  devoid  of  such  superfluous  ornaments  as 
monstrous  combs,  abnormally  developed  faces, 
wonderfully  feathered  legs,  crests,  beards, 
things  which  are  very  well  in  their  way  for 
fanciers'  fowls,  but  count  against  a  fowl  with 
practical  poultry  keepers,  without  whose  favor 
a  breed  cannot  become  popular.  All  are  also 
handsome,  attractive  in  form  and  color,  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  breed  to  ideal  requirements 
to  make  them  favorites  with  fanciers,  without 
whose  favor  no  breed  has  ever  yet  become 
popular.  In  addition,  all  have  this  character- 
istic :— Though  requiring  all  the  skill  of  the 
fancier  to  breed  them  to  the  perfection  of 
color,  the  culls  are  uniform  enough  in  color  to 
suit  less  fastidious  tastes. 

"These  three  varieties  are  the  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  the  White  Wyandotte  and  the 
White  Plymouth  Rock. 

"I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  show  that 
other  breeds  are  popular  in  proportion  as  they 
conform  to  the  requirements  specified. 
Whether  that  condition  will  continue,  no  one 
can  say.  It  is  conceivable  that  conditions 
might  arise  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
aljreed  to  become  very  popular  without  the 
fanciers'  favor,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
probable. 

"Fowls  which  are  deficient  in  the  qualities 
named  may  become  popular  in  certain  local- 
ities or  with  certain  classes  of  poultry  keepers, 
but  it  is  quite  without  the  range  of  possibil- 
ities that  they  should  ever  rival  in  extent  of 
popularity  the  three  varieties  named.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  time  coming  when  the  While 
Wyandotte  or  White  Rock  might  eclipse  the 
Barred  Rock  in  popularity,  but  not  of  a  time 
when  any  other  breed  now  known  to  us  could 
take  first  place  —  unless  conditions  should 


change  more  radically  than  is  apt  to  be  the 
case.  That  one  unreasoning  little  fad— the 
preference  for  yellow  skin  and  legs  in  a 
market  fowl  has  ruled  every  variety  that  has 
not  yellow  legs  and  skin  out  of  popularity. 
Some  say  that  it  will  change,  but  they  can  give 
no  good  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
Fads  or  customs  which  are  unreasonable  are 
usually  most  persistent. 

"In  the  light  given  us  by  the  histories  of  the 
various  breedsof  fowls,  is  it  not  fairto  assume 
that  the  characteristics  which  have  given  the 
three  varieties  mentioned  tbeir  rank  in  popu- 
larity will,  if  maintained,  continue  tbem  in 
their  present  positions;  but  if  these  qualities 
are  not  maintained  the  breeds  must  yield  to 
others  more  meritorious?  Nothing  happens 
without  a  reason.  There  can  be  no  effect 
without  a  cause.  When  a  fowl  fails  to  become 
popular  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Many  beau- 
tiful fowls  are  too  difficult  to  breed  ;  our  arti- 
ficial standards  sometimes  require  matings 
which  result  in  large  percentages  of  culls. 
Poultry  keepers  soon  become  dissatisfied  with 
such  matings,  especially  if  the  culls  are  so 
lacking  in  uniformity  of  color  that  a  flock 
taken  at  random  is  an  eyesore  to  anyone  who 
likes  to  see  uniformity. 

"Many  varieties  fail  to  take  with  the  public 
because  the  public  did  not  see  them  with  the 
eyes  of  their  promoters  and  fanciers,  or  having 
accepted  a  breed  at  the  promoters'  excessive 
valuation  found  it  disappointing.  Thus  many 
persons  think  a  rose  comb  'more  practical' 
than  a  single  comb,  and  get  quite  out  of 
patience  with  others  who  cannot  see  it  the 
same  way.  They  think  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  reason  can  be  given  for  the  preference 
for  single  combs. 

"  Vyiiy  should  we  not  look  at  it  broadly, 
analyze  the  facts,  and  draw  conclusions 
accordingly?  Is  there  any  case  where,  with 
rose  and  single  combed  varieties  of  the  same 
kind,  the  rose  comb  has  won  popular  favor 
over  the  olher?  Do  not  the  facts  show  t'lat, 
whatever  the  reasons,  most  people  prefer  a 
single  comb  to  any  other  style?" 

"There  is  one  seeming  exception  to  this 
which,  on  the  surface,  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
nounced exception.  The  White  Wyandotte  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  fowls.  But  the 
White  Wyandotte  is  year  by  year  finding  in  the 
single  combed  White  Plymouth  Rock  a  more 
formidable  rival,  and  if  the  breeders  of  White 
Wyandottes  fail  to  preserve  distinctive  Wyan- 
dotte shape,  and  allow  the  -comb  to  become 
universally  (as  it  is  now  too  generally)  ihe 


Stitements  of  the  re. alive  merits  of  breeds 
ami  varieties  have  been  given  many  times— 
almost  as  often  a-  anyone  has  written  or  talked 
about  the  choice  of  a  variety,  and  in  numerous 
other  connections  a"  well:  but  1  do  not  think 


You  cai\  Raise  All  your 
Chicks  in  this  Brooder 

Your  success  and  profits  in  poultry  culture  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  chicks  you  raise.  You  may  be  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  big  hatches,  but  what  does  that  profit 
you  if  you  fail  to  raise  them  to  marketable  maturity? 

Have  you  ever  figured  out  how  much  you  lose  every  year 
in  the  loss  of  young  chicks  during  the  brooding  stage? 

Count  your  time,  labor,  eggs  and  oil  if  hatched  in  an 
incubator  and  it  amounts  to  quite  a  sum  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  But  that  is  not  all — you  lose  whatever  profit  you 
could  have  made  upon  each  chick  that  dies  prematurely  had 
you  been  able  to  raise  it  to  marketable  maturity. 

You  no  doubt  realize  all  this  and  have  hoped  that  some 
one  some  day  would  put  upon  the  market  a  brooder  that 
would  enable  you  to  stop  this  discouraging  and  common  loss. 

That  hope  has  been  realized,  and  right  here  is  that  kind 
of  a  brooder.  A  brooder  so  correct  in  its  principles  of  con- 
struction; so  wide  in  its  range  of  adaptation,  and  so  perfect  in 
its  arrangement  that  there  is  not  one  chance  in  one  hundred 
for  a  chick  properly  hatched  to  die. 

That  may  seem  like  "claiming''  a  good  deal,  but  we  have 
the  machine  and  the  proof  to  back  it  up. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  making  brooders  and  in 
all  that  time  we  have  never  produced  until  now.  anvthing 
which  has-  proven  so  practical,  so  completely  successful  for 
outdoor  purposes  as  our  new  Combination  Colony  Brooder. 


The  New  Prairie  State 

COMBINATION  COLONY  BROODER 

is  a  decided  improvement  in  brooder  building.  It  is  different 
from  any  other — has  new  points  that  you  will'  recognize  are 
winners.  It  is  made  not  only  to  meet  every  condition  of 
climate  and  weather,  but  every  condition  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  chicks. 

Under  the  most  severe  tests  we  could  possibly  give  it  of 
storm  and  weather,  it  has  gone  way  beyond  our  highest  ex- 
pectations. The  chicks  thrive  and  develop  so  much  better  and 
faster  that  we  could  not  help  but  feel  very  enthusiastic  over 
it,  and  we  know  you  will,  too,  when  you  know  it  from  the 
same  source  that  we  do — that  is,  from  actual  experience. 

We  have  just  is-sued  an  advance  Special  Brooder  Circular 
which  tells  all  about  it,  and  all  the  other  Xew  Prairie  State 
Brooders  we  are  going  to  offer  the  poultry  people  this  year. 
It  gives  photographic  illustrations  of  them — shows  the  inside 
and  the  outside  construction  and  the  plans  of  arrangements 
in  detail.  You  ought  to  send  for  one  of  these  circulars.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  many  new  and  advantageous  points 
these  new  brooders  possess. 

Here  is  the  solution  to  the  greatest  problem  the  poultry- 
man  has  had  to  contend  with.  We  have  spent  years  in  solving 
it  for  you  and  all  we  ask  is  a  careful  consideration  of  our 
efforts.  The  evidence  of  the  real  merit  of  the  Xew  Prairie 
State  Brooders  is  apparent  in  the  machines. 

You  will  regret  it  if  you  fail  to  send  for  this  brooder  cir- 
cular.   It  is  free. 

Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.,  Box  479,  Homer  City.  Pa, 


i 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FAHfll-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  —  please  them  —  ana  help  us 
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only  distinctive  mark  by  which  the  White 
Wyandotte  is  known,  I  think  it  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  short  time  until  the  \V  bite  Kock 
will  eclipse  the  White  Wyandotte  in  popu- 
larity. The  plain  preference  for  single  combs 
seems  to  be  with  many  a  matter  of  taste  only  ; 
but,  with  many,  single  combs  are  more  popu- 
lar because,  especially  in  small  combs,  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  large  percentage  of  fairly  good 
ODes." 


Since  Ibe  above  was  written  some  of  the 
things  it  predicted  have  been  partially  ful- 
filled, and  some  other  developments  along  the 
lines  it  indicated  have  been  quite  marked. 
There  were  several  years  when  shape  in  White 
Wyandottes  was  quite  neglected  in  the  efforts 
of  breeders  to  secure  the  dead  white  plumage 
wanted  in  the  exhibition  room,  and  during 
those  years  the  White  Kocks  advanced  much 
more  rapidly  in  public  favor.  Within  a  few 
years  Wyandottes  have  been  of  much  better 
shape,  aud  the  contest  between  the  two  vari- 
eties becomes  close.  My  personal  opinion, 
based  on  considerations  of  the  class  mentioned, 
is  that  ultimately  the  White  Rock  will,  in  the 
country  at  large,  surpass  greatly  the  White 
Wyandotte — not  so  much  because  of  superior- 
ity as  because  it  is  likely  to  profit  by  its  name, 
and  to  gain  from  keepers  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  more  than  the  White  Wyandotte  will. 

That  white  fowls  must  soon  surpass  all 
others  in  popularity  among  growers  of  market 
poultry  there  seems  to  me  no  room  to  d on  lit. 

In  Rhode  Island  Reds  the  greater  popularity 
of  the  single  combed  variety  soon  became 
evident,  though  perhaps  the  finest  specimens 
developed  first  in  the  rose  combed  variety. 


There  was  no  reason  for  a  student  of  the  hU- 
tories  of  breeds  to  expect  anything  i-he.  It 
has  been  so  in  every  case  where  other-things 
were  equal. 

Those  who  are  considering  the  choice  of 
breeds,  however,  should  not  conclude  that  the 
fowl  which  seems  ultimately  likely  to  suit  the 
greatest  number  of  poultry  keepers  is  there- 
fore the  most  suitable  for  them.  We  may  say 
it  is  most  likely  to  be,  and  its  claims  should  be 
considered  first;  but  for  special  conditions 
and  special  purposes  less  popular  varieties 
may  be  better. 

If  one  is  producing  eggs  for  a  market  that 
wants  white  eggs,  none  of  the  general  purpose 
class  to  which  the  varieties  so  far  mentioned 
by  name  beloug,  will  suit  him.  For  that  lie 
will  want  Leghorns  or  Minorcas.  If  he  is 
growing  large  roasters  he  will  find  the  Light 
Brahma  most  used  for  that  purpose,  though 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  much  used,  and  if 
he  wants  to  combine  roasters  with  other  lines 
of  poultry  keeping  may  suit  him  better. 

There  Is  no  need  of  a  beginner  doing  much 
experimenting  with  varieties.  He  does  have 
to  experiment  some  with  stocks,  whatever 
variety  he  chooses,  for  the  stock  in  any  variety 
is  not  the  same  all  through,  and  if  he  sticks  to 
the  variety  of  his  first  choice  he  may  have  to 
buy  several  times  before  he  is  satisfied. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  differences  between 
breeds  of  the  same  class  are  not  great  enough 
to  make  much,  if  any,  difference  in  small 
operations.  When  the  stock  begins  to  run 
into  many  hundreds  the  little  points  begin  to 
have  larger  results,  and  then  the  poultryman 
is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  them. 


Like  the  Carneaux  Pigeon. 


EDITOR  Farm- Poultry  :—  I  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  article  In 
your  paper  written  by  Messrs.  White 
&  Son,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Rice,  about  the  breeding  quality  of  the 
Carneaux  pigeon.  I  have  been  breeding  this 
pigeon  for  awhile,  and  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  they  will  make  ideal  birds  for  squab  pur- 
poses for  a  long  while  to  come,  as  they  are 
larger  In  size,  whiter  skin  than  the  Homer  — 
a  very  commendable  feature  for  market. 

In  color  they  come  in  red,  red  mottle,  yel- 
low, or  yellow  mottle. 

The  feathers  are  all  white  near  the  skin, 
and  the  skin  itself  is  a  very  pretty  yellow. 
They  seem  to  be  very  active,  and  yet  not  as 
nervous  as  the  Homer,  as  they  grow  very 
tame  in  a  short  while.  They; have  no  homing 
instinct,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  as  a  pair 
placed  in  open  quarters  are  sure  to  slay. 


While  not  going  back  on  the  Homer  at  all, 
as  I  have  had  excellent  success  with  them,  I 
made  up  my  mind  last  fall  I  wanted  for  squab 
purposes  a  bird  a  trifle  heavier,  yet  not  too 
heavy  to  make  a  large  grain  bill,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  revenue,  and  I 
finally  decided  to  experiment  with  Carneaux 
pigeons.  With  several  months  experience,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  they  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  squab  raising. 

They  are  handsome  in  appearance,  neat  and 
clean,  and  always  well  plumed  like  the 
Homer.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  bathing. 

In  price  they  are  a  little  higher  than  the  last 
named  variety,  but  are  well  worth  the  diffttr- 
ence.  A  little  later  when  the  demand  is  more 
insistent  for  a  white  skinned  bird.,  raNers  of 
this  variety  will  find  they  have  the  right  kind 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Ernest  L.  Winslow. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 

In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  questions  on 
poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal  views  which  can 
be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 


Meat  for  Chicks  on  Range.  (M.  F.  B.) 
— "Do  chicks  that  have  free  range  require 
meat  food  ?   I  f  so,  what  kind,  and  how  much?" 

It  depends  generally  on  the  range — on  how 
much  meat  food  in  the  form  of  insects  and 
worms  they  can  get  on  it.  The  poultry  keeper 
has  to  u>e  judgment  about  this,  and  to  u>e 
good  judgment  must  be  guided  largely  by  the 
appetites  of  the  chicks.  The  easiest  way  to 
do  is  to  put  beef  or  fish  scraps  in  hoppers 
where  the  chicks  can  get  them  as  wanted.  If 
it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this,  or  if  the  hop- 
pers are  likely  to  attract  visitors  not  wanted, 
give  an  occasional  feed  of  green  cut  bone  or  of 
plucks  or  livers,  cooked  or  raw.  Feeding 
these  a  few  times  you  will  soon  learn  by  the 
way  the  chicks  eat  it  how  well  the  range  sup- 
plies what  chicks  are  on  it  with  animal  food. 

Ground  Grains.  (M.  F.  B.)  —  " Do  you 
approw  of  ground  grains?" 

This  question  seems  incomplete.  I  suppose 
the  questioner  want*  to  know  if  I  approve  of 
the  use  of  ground  grains  for  poultry  food.  To 
this  would  say  that  in  the  lessons  on  feeding, 
the  discussion  of  rations  will  give  her  answers 
to  that  question. 


Curing  Clover  for  Poultry.  (M.  K..H.) 
— '-How  do  you  harvest  clover  fur  the  tun  Is 
for  winter,  and  how  do  you  feed  it?" 

Just  at  present— that  is,  of  recent  years — I 
have  not  used  clover  at  all,  having  cabbage  as 
much  as  I  need.  To  harvest  clover  tor  chick- 
ens cut  it  while  green,  and  cure  it  green.  If 
the  weather  is  favorable  this  is  easy  enough, 
but  in  bad  weather  it  is  bard  to  cure  clover 
nicely  outdoors,  and  for  small  quantities  one 
who  has  room  will  find  it  more  satisfactory:  to 
put  the  clover  under  cover  where  it  caii.be 
spread  out,  and  keep  it  shaken  up  and  occa- 
sionally turned  over  until  well  dried.  Tbe 
most  satisfactory  way  to  feed  it  is  to  mix  it 
with  the  masb.  See  Lessons  in  Poultry  Kei  p- 
ing,  in  pamphlet. 

Keeping  Coops  Clean.  ( M.  F.  B.)  — 
"What  .-hall  I  put  in  the  coops  to  keep  them 
sweet  and  clean  after  cleaning ? " 

To  keep  the  coops  clean  have  the  floors 
covered  with  something  that  will  absorb  the 
moisture  in  the  droppings  and  prevent  their 
sticking  to  the  wood,  and  renew  this  alter 
each  cleaning.  I  use  sometimes  chaff,  some- 
times   drv  earth,  sometimes  finely  broken 
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leaves  from  the  littered   floors  of  the  ben 

houses. 

Inbreeding.  (C.  D.)  —"Kindly  give  a 
short  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  inbreeding." 

Most  poultry  keepers  are  prejudiced  against 
inbreeding.  They  bring  this  prejudice  with 
them  from  human  affairs  in  which  inbreeding 
of  near  relations  is  called  incest,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  accompanied  by 
physical,  mental  and  normal  degeneration. 
We  need  not  discuss  that  here.  In  poultry 
breeding  I  believe  that  it  is  agreed  by  all  w  ho 
have  ever  given  it  an  intelligent  trial  that  sat- 
isfactorily, uniform  and  permanent  improve- 
ments in  any  direction  can  only  be  made  by 
inbreeding.  A  good  many  who  think  inbreed- 
ing is  necessary  for  "fancy"  points  still  believe 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  useful  qualities,  a 
belief  which  would  probably  leave  them  if  in 
their  inbreeding  they  would  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  useful  as  well  as  the  fancy 
qualities  they  seek  for  most.  A  number  of 
writers  utterly  condemn  inbreeding  or  insist 
it  must  be  practiced  with  more  care  than 
when  fowls  that  are  no  kin  are  bred  together. 
1  have  yet  to  see  an  account  of  a  fair  trial  of 
inbreeding  or  an  intelligent  discussion  of  it 
from  one  of  that  class  of  opponents  of  inbreed- 
ing. They  simply  declaim  against  it  on  occa- 
sion, and  (if  called  on  to  show  profit)  either 
keep  still  or  repeat  their  assertions  reinforced 
with  some  discredited  or  insufficient  "evi- 
dence." 

Breeding  from  Cross  Billed  Hen.  (J. 

E.  W.)— "What  would  be  the  result  of  breed- 
ing from  a  hen  that  was  cross  billed?  1  had 
some  nice  eggs,  aud  had  seven  pullets  in  the 
brood.  One  of  them  is  badly  cross  billed,  and 
another  slightly  so.  I  want  to  keep  them  if 
they  are  suitable  to  breed  from,  as  aside  from 
that  they  are  tine  birds." 

Results  of  breeding  from  fowls  with  such 
deformities  are  uncertain.  The  probability  is 
that  a  proportion  of  the  offspring  will  be  cross 
billed,  and  it  may  be  that  nearly  all  of  them 
will.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  advisable  for  a 
novice  to  bleed  from  such  specimens.  A 
skilled  breeder,  having  a  bird  with  such  fault, 
but  of  exceptional  value  in  some  other  point, 
may  breed  from  the  bird  to  good  advantage, 
but  the  novice  is  not  likely  to. 

Feeding  Oats  to  Chicks.  (W.  C.)— "I 
wish  to  give  an  experience  I  have  hail  with 
chicks,  and  hear  if  your  idea  of  the  trouble  is 
same  as  mine.  I  lost  quite  a  few  chicks  that 
were  four  and  five  weeks  old.  I  would  find 
them  standing  all  hunched  up,  feathers  stand- 
ing out,  wings  spread  and  drooping;  after 
death  there  would  be  a  whitish  discharge  at 
tbe  back.  I  thought  it  poison,  but  could  not 
understand  where  they  got  it;  hut  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  eating 
whole  oats.  I  was  feeding  some  larger  ones 
that,  but  did  not  think  the  little  one  would 
pick  it  up,  as  I  fed  them  well  before  giving 
oats;  have  lost  none  in  same  way  since  not 
feeding  oats." 

I  think  oats  might  cause  such  trouble, 
though  chicks  generally  will  not  eat  oats  if 
they  have  any  other  of  the  common  grains 
used  as  poultry  food.  Oats  do  not  always 
give  bud  results  when  fed  young  chickens.  I 
saw  a  brood  of  chicks  some  years  ago  that 
throve  amazingly  on  nothing  but  oats  which 
they  picked  after  a  cow  herder's  ponies  which 
be  fed  beside  Irs  lent.  At  the  same  tmie  my 
chickens,  if  fed  mixed  chop  in  a  cake  or  iRusb 
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» i. haul  ihe  oat  hulls  being  sifted  out,  iron  10 
Bnu  >how  symptoms  about  as  described  in 
Mr.  (.'.'?  <|nest  uu,  ami  in  a  number  of  cases 
since  that  1  have  seen  indigestion  through  irri- 
tation caused  I  it  oat  bulls  in  the  food. 

Feeding  for  Eggs  in  Summer.  (W.  C. ) 
—  ••  I  wish  jou  would  give  your  method  of 
feeding  for  eggs  in  summer.  Eggs  bring  big 
prices  here  now,  but  for  some  reason,  for  the 
last  three  summers  I  have  had  poor  success." 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything 
special  to  what  I  said  about  summer  feeding 
in  tue  lesson  in  July  1st  paper.  The  thing  1 
have  always  bad  to  guard  against  when  /owls 
had  plenty  of  green  stuff  in  the  yards,  or  were 
supplied  with  it  liberally,  is  their  tilling  up  on 
nice  cooling  vegetable  food,  and  having  no 
appetite  for  grain.  In  Colorado,  where  it  was 
very  hot  and  dry  for  weeks  this  was  more 
noticeable  than  here  where  we  rarely  have 
more  than  a  few  consecutive  days  of  exces- 
sively warm  weather.  I  have  found  it  most 
satisfactory  under  such  circumstances  to  either 
ke<  p  tow  is  in  until  they  had  bad  one  full  meal 
of  main,  or  give  them  their  green  food  late  in 
the  day. 

Barred  vs.  AVhite  Rocks.  (W.  <  .  — 
B  Do  ;ou  consider  the  While  Rock  equal  to 
tbe  Barred?  This  is  my  second  season  with 
tbem,  and  iu  one  way  they  have  not  pro\ed 
satisfactory.  The  chickens,  while  tbev  look 
a:>  large,  are  light  when  you  pick  them  up, 
and  do  not  have  tbe  solid  feeling  the  Barred 
have.  1  find  the  hcus  tbe  same  unless  specially 
fatted.  Iu  laving  condition  the  Barred  will 
weigh  14  to  2  lust,  more." 

I  think  this  must  be  a  difference  in  stocks 
rather  than  breeds.  II  ive  not  bad  report-  to 
indicate  such  a  general  difference.  I.rt  us 
hear  from  others  who  are  breeding  both  vari- 
eties. 

Balanced  Bations.  1>.  N.  S.  — "  Wbal 
quantity  should  be  used  for  balanced  ration  of 
following  grains  mixed  —  wheat.  Kafir  corn, 
rice,  whole  oats,  and  bailey;  also  of  mash  of 
oat  meal  or  rolled  oats,  middlings,  bran,  corn 
meal,  and  meat  scraps,  cracked  corn,  if  neces- 
sary, and  clover  cut?" 

Tbe  lessons  on  feeding,  published  last 
n  inter,  read  in  connection  with  that  in  this 
i-«ue,  will  give  Mr.  S.  1  he  information  lie 
«  ants  at  length.  I  would  say  briefly  here  that 
l«r  economy  in  feeding  bis  mixed  grain  ration 
s  1011  Id  consist  of  cracked  corn  with  Ihe 
addition  of  such  one  or  more  other  grains  a- 
he  can  L'et  at  a  price  not  loo  much  in  advance 
of  the  price  of  coi  n.  It  would  not  lie  neces- 
sary to  use  both  corn  meal  and  cracked  corn 
iu  1  be  mash.  If  1  he  corn  is  cracked  iine 
enough  to  scald  quickly,  or  if  be  can  get  corn 
chop,  he  can  u*e  it  iu  preference  to  ordinary 
■oral,  but  one  kind  of  ground  corn  slufi  is 

moil  ;1|. 

Wii.ter  Ration.  (E.  R.  F. ) —  "  Will  the 
following  ration  be  a  good  one  for  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  next  winter?  A  dry  mash  feed  made 
up  of  200  lbs.  of  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings,  100 
lbs.  corn  meal,  100  l  is.  of  gluten  meal,  and  100 
ll».  of  linseed  nnal,  100  H>*.  of  beef  scraps, 
and  fed  in  dry  food  hoppers,  and  kept  tilled 
all  of  tbe  time— oats,  barley,  and  wheat  fed  in 
litter  for  exercise,  and  a  full  feed  of  corn  at 
night,  with  green  food,  o\  ster  shells  and 
!:rit  by  tbem  all  tbe  time.  The  mash  i«  recom- 
mended by  the  Maine  experiment  station,  but 
t  iey  feed  it  as  a  wet  mash." 

With  all  due  re-pect  to  the  experiment 
s  alion,  I  have  to  call  that  a  poor  mash — not  a 
■  .fe  one  to  use  generally.  It  might  give  very 
good  roults  if  not  fed  loo  freely,  and  if  other 
features  of  the  ration  were  appropriate,  but  it 
is  a  mash  that  fed  wet  by  ordinary  feeder- 
would  be  likely  to  cause  trouble.  If  fed  dry 
10  hens  well  f .  d  with  whole  and  cracked 
grains,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  likely  to 
cau-e  any  serious  trouble,  for  tbe  bens  would 
p  obablyiiot  eat  it  freely  enough  to  bin  t  tbeni. 
However,  Ihe  combination,  with  beef  scrap, 
linseed  meal,  and  gluten  meal  nearly  half  the 
bulk  of  the  ma»h  is  not  a  good  one  for  general 
use. 

Chicks  Don't  (irow.  (L.  R.) — "Can 
you  tell  me  w  hat  ails  my  six  weeks  old  chicks? 
The  most  of  them  are  very  small  and  lean,  and 
have  very  liltle  feathers,  some  almost  none. 
They  are  also  very  weak.  I  have  seen  chicks 
thiee  weeks  ojd  as  larire  as  the  mo-t  of  mine. 
I  feed  boiled  rice  in  the  morning,  and  some- 
time- a  bitle  com  me;i|  mixed  with  it.  and 


three  limes  a  day  cracked  corn — four  times  in 
all.  Tbe  chicks  are  also  dying  in  good  num- 
ber-." 

I  would  like  to  know  how  these  chicks  have 
been  kept,  how  much  room  they  have,  and 
w  hat  kind  of  a  place.  The  system  of  feeding 
is  not  good,  but  should  give  fair  results  for  a 
while  if  other  conditions  were  favorable. 
Would  suggest  that  Mr.  R.  look  up  Lesson 
VI.  on  the  care  and  feediug  of  chickens,  iu 
the  issue  of  this  paper  for  April  15th. 

Ration  for  Leghorns.  (J.  P.  M. )— "Will 
you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  follow- 
ing method  1  use-in  feeding  my  laying  fowl-, 
and  tell  me  whether  the  proportions  of  differ- 
ent ingredients  are  right?  Morning  mash  for 
13o  Leghorns  —  four  quarts  corn  meal,  ihree 
quarts  wheat  shorts,  five  quarts  of  wheat 
bran,  one  quart  of  animal  meal.  Noon —  tw  o 
quarts  oats,  two  quarts  wheat,  scattered  on 
about  an  acre  of  ground.  Evening  —  two 
quarts  wheat,  two  quarts  of  buckw  heat,  four 
quarts  of  cracked  corn.  Fowls  have  run  of 
about  two  acres  fenced  in  and  boused  in  eight 
bouses  C  x  8.  For  July,  egg  yield  was  a  little 
over  00% ." 

Reasonii  g  backward  from  the  egg  yield  I 
would  call  the  ration  about  right.  The  only 
changes  I  would  suggest  would  lie  that  it 
might  be  well  to  increase  the  animal  meal  by  a 
pint,  or  even  double  tbe  quantity,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  article  used,  and  that  if 
the  fow  ls  seemed  to  want  it,  the  amount  of 
grain  given  for  the  noon  feed  might  be 
increased.  My  way  of  feeding  where  the 
hens  have  so  much  room  would  lie  to  give  a 
good  grain  feed  after  the  mash  ill  the  morn- 
ing, and  feed  the  other  grain  feed  when  con- 
venient, eii  ber  at  noon  or  toward  evening.  I 
have  one  pen  of  hens  at  some  distance  from 
tbe  house,  and  In  a  large  lot  with  plenty  of 
grass  and  brush  that  T  often  give  the  grain  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  while  my  whole  stock 


is  very  generally  given  all  Ihe  food  it  need-  fur 
the  day  early  iu  Ihe  morning,  being  fed  all  Ihe 
mash  they  w  ill  clean  up,  and  then  grain  to  last 
all  daj  scattered  in  the  yards. 

Hucksters  in  New  York  City.    (A.  K. 

T.)— "Are  there  poultry  dealers  iu  New  York 
city  that  go  out  through  the  country  buying 
up  stock — and  what  part  of  Jersey  or  New 
York  stale  do  they  generally  go  through?  I 
believe  folks  call  tbem  hucksters." 

I  presume  there  are  many  wagons  collecting 
poultry  all  through  that  section,  but  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  put  Mr.  T.  in  communication 
with  any  of  the  proprietors.  Perhaps  some 
readers  III  those  parts  who  sell  to  the  hen 
carts  can  give  the  Information  he  wants,  or  a 
visit  to  the  live  poultry  market  of  New  York 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  get  in  touch 
w  ith  some  of  the  collectors. 

Chicks  Shake  Their  Heads.    (R.  I.  It.) 

—  "I  have  100  thri.ty  R.  1.  lied  chickens  two- 
thirds  grown.  Many  of  them  shake  their 
heads  slightly.  Seem  in  perfect  health  every 
way.  I  concluded  it  musl  be  caused  by  insects 

—  lice  —  on  the  head  or  neck,  but  after  a  very 
careful  examination  I  find  none.  1 1  is  more 
of  an  annoyance  than  a  trouble.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  case?" 

My  first  guess  would  be  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  a  slight  catarrh  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  head  without  causing  percep- 
tible discharge.  For  such  trouble  I  would  see 
that  the  fowls  roosted  where  air  was  good, 
and  were  not  overcrowded,  and  would  give 
for  a  few  days  drinking  water  with  11  little 
hard  soap  dissolved  in  it.  The  symptom 
might  also  be  caused  by  worms,  or  b\  too  full 
feeding  of  rich  and  healing  foods.  The  latter 
I  would  consider  the  most  probable  cause,  and 
would  make  investigation  for  worms  only 
after  assuring  myself  it  could  not  be  cither  of 
the  other  troubles  mentioned. 
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Answers  to  Pigeon  Questions. 

Answers  b;i  Win.  E.  live,  Bridytt-n,  X  J. 


Keeping  Houses  and  Flies  (  lean.  (R. 

\.  I ».)  — '-Is  it  necessary  to  keep  hou-es  as 
clean  as  you  advise?  A  breeder  tells  me  it  is 
all  nonsense;  he  docs  not  do  it,  and  lels  tbe 
droppings  accumulate  until  tbev  are  six  ill)  hes 
d.ep,  and  his  birds  are  healthy,  and  be  is  suc- 
cessful." 

It  costs  less  than  to  have  many  funerals  all 
at  once  among  your  birds.  It  may  seem  all 
right  to  lazy  folks  to  let  filth  abound,  and 
win*  good  health  and  large  returns  prevail, 
they  are  able  to  boast  of  all  profits;  but  the 
-ick  days  are  sure  to  come,  and  then  birds  and 
profits  go  whizzing  to  destruction.  I  know 
many  such  breeders  who  have  filthy  estab- 
lishments, and  who  bold  pretty  high  heads 
while  the  flock  works  well  despite  the  filth, 
but  I  have  seen  some  of  them  downcast  with 
deep  mourning  when  fifty  or  sixty  birds  died 
over  night,  and  the  text  of  their  wailing  was 
the  untrue  one:  "I've  had  bad  link."  My 
selection  of  a  text  would  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  pays  to  keep  premises  clean. 
Cholera  springs  with  tbe  suddenness  and 
fierceness  of  a  tiger,  and  it  does  not  pay  to 
monkey  with  so  deadly  a  power.  Since  pure 
grains  and  pure  water  and  pure  air,  with 
houses  and  flies  kppt  as  clean  as  is  possible 
will  prevent  cholera  getting  a  foothold,  I  am 
w  illing  to  pay  the  price  to  keep  my  premises 
in  this  condition,  because  I  believe  it  pais 
well. 

(living  Fresh  Water  Oftener  than 
Once  a  Bay.  (A.  S.  F.)  —  "  I  am  away 
from  home  during  the  day.  If  I  give  fresh 
water  every  morning  will  my  birds  keep 
well?" 

I  like  to  drink  fresh  cool  water  during  these 
hot  days,  and  I  think  birds  find  it  a-  grateful 
to  them.  Can  you  not  arrange  w  ith  someone 
to  give  a  fresh  supply  at  noon?  In  the  ordi- 
nary fountains  water  will  get  quite  warm 
during  the  summer  days,  and  11  fre-h  supply 
at  noon  is  as  little  as  ought  to  be  expected. 
See  next  an-wer. 

How  to  Keep  Water  Cool.  (Q;  J.  B.) 
—  "  1  ciiaime  the  waler  supply  twice  a  day, 
but  even  then  it  gets  quite  warm  before  the 
change  i«  made.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  it 
cool?" 


Ye-;  there  is  a  method  which  is  the  same 
as  I  have  read  is  practiced  in  Mexico.  Use 
unglazed  earthen  fountains;  fill  them  with 
fresh  water,  and  place  them  in  the  direct  sun- 
light within  the  pen,  and  if  you  have  never 
tried  it  >ou  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  coo! 
the  water  will  be.  The  explanation  is  simple: 
The  fountains  being  porous,  their  surfaces 
are  constantly  moist,  and  the' sun  causes  rapid 
evaporation  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
temperature.  This  is  tbe  only  cheap  and 
practical  method  1  know,  ami  for  the  hot 
ihiuiths  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Young  IJiials  Coing  Blind.      S.  T.  P. 
— "  I  have  a  coop  of  two  and  three  months  old 
birds  which  are  going  blind  in  one  eye;  they 
stop  eating,  and  soon  die.    Can  you  tell  me 
what  causes  it  ?■' 

If  vou  are  letting  these  voting  bird-  roost 


5%  Every  Day  on  Every  Dollar 


ru<>x(;  feaiur 

our  investment  is  tin- 
fuel  thai  earnings  are  paiil 
for  every  day  your  monet 
Is  left  wffli  »\s."  You  111:1 
start  at  any  time  —  with- 
draw wiiui.you  see  n<  —  we 
will  pay  5  tfo  Per  Year. 
Earnings  remitted  semi- 
annually by  check  or  c*-m- 
pnundea.  Your  money 
always  subject  to  vour  con- 
triii  if  required  /or  <  ilier 
purposes.  Our  clients  in 
every  slate  in  the  Union  — 
-onie,  no  doubt,  In  y««ur 
locality,  to  whom  we  can 
refer  yon.  KstaMKi.cd  12 
years.  I'mler  N  ew  Fork 
hanking  l>*>pt.  8li  per  visit  hi. 
Let  us  slioty  yuii  how  we 
can  handle  vour  savings 
accounts  t"  helier  :nlvan- 
la  ire  thai>  most  other  hank- 
ing institutions 

Industrial  Savings  an«l 

•I. ..fill  Co.. 

lfi  Times  BOHdlng. 
Uroa  .«  «y.  New  York  City. 


—WARREN'S— 

AaiumlJlsp/ia/i  Sand  Surfaced 
ROOF  I  NO 

Apply  it     iirself.  Makes  a  linished  gravel 
roof  which  never  needs  painting. 

Write  for  c  it.il. 'rue  ;nid  samples. 
\\  V  1;  1  I  N  (JHKMICAI.  &  M  t  <..  (  <•  . 
:<i  Batten  ri  •  ^>  «  Fork,  N.  >  . 


A1 

BIB  must  be  furnished  the  proper  raw 
"   ^* materials  to  keep  going  to  its  full 

I capacity.  HARVEY'S  Electric 
Ponltry  Food  will  keep  your  hens  busy  in 
winter  when  eggsarehigh— lots  more  money 
in  winter  eggs:  you  ought  to  feed  for  it. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  —  tells  how. 
Harvey  Seed  Co..  19   Elllcott  St..  Buffolo.N.Y. 


Park's  Pedigree-Bred  R.  I.  Reds 

SINGLE  AND   P.OSE  COMKSs 

#*i  breeders:  now  In  he  sacrificed  in  iwo  grades.  Best 
at  SI. fjii  encli.  balance  al  Jl  each  while  iliev  last. 
Males  £ft»S&.  Without  reserve:  winners  included. 
We  must  have  roum  for  the  vming  ster.k. 

P.  It.  PARK.    Reading,  Mass. 
Corner  Mull  and  l'earl  St. 


r^Wi^^rtirtTfim 1  -IfgliM 


The  Best  Chickens 

are  never  raised  In  lousy,  filthy  quarters, 
but  are  those  that  are  kept  clean,  comfort- 
able aud  free  from  vermin.  This  is  why  they 
are  the  best.  Gcod  feed  and  good  care 
with  plenty  of  Death  to  Lice  will  not 
make  show  birds  out  of  ordinary  stock,  but 
poor  feed  and  poor  care,  with  no  remedy 
for  lice,  will  make  culls  of  the  finest  stock 
in  the  land.  This  is  tbe  reason  we  use  and 
sell  so  much  Death  to  Lice. 

The  Best  Time 

to  look  for  lice  is  when  you  think  of  it.  You 
should  think  of  it  when  you  read  this  ad- 
vertisement. The  best  time  to  fight  lice  is 
as  soon  as  you  have  the  right  remedy,  if 
you  have  small  chickens,  go  this  evening 
with  a  lantern  and  examine  their  heads.  If 
you  see  not  hing  wrong,  moisten  the  end  of 
your  finger  with  kerosene,  apply  to  tbe  lop 
their  beads,  and  see  if  any  lice  back  out  of 
their  hiding  places.  Death  to  Lice  Oint- 
ment will  kill  them  in  their  tracks. 

The  Best  Way 

to  And  lice  on  hens  or  large  chickens  is  to 
examine  among  their  fluffy  feathers  around 
the  thighs  and  beneath  the  vent.  Death 
to  Lice  Powder  spriukled  here  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  destroy  these  tick- 
lers. Spider  lice  or  mites  bide  in  cracks 
and  crevices  around  the  roosts  and  nests 
during  the  day.  crawl  out  npon  tbe 
hens  and  chickons  durine  the  night,  and 
feast  upon  their  blood,  so  that  tbey  are  red 
instead  of  gray  in  tbe  morning.  You  can 
smell  these  uasty  little  fellows  when  they 
swarm  in  large  nuruLers.  or  can  find  tbem 
bv  looking  under  and  around  tbe  euds  of 
the  roosts.  We  have  a  "Special"  for  dis- 
solving in  kerosene  or  whitewash  that  will 
fix  them,  or  a  "Liquid"  prepared  for  paint- 
ing or  spraying  inside  of  the  hen-house. 

The  Best  Remedies 

to  use  are  those  that  are  known  to  be  harm- 
less to  the  birds  and  sure  death  to  the  in- 
sects. A  whole  lot  of  chickens  are  killed 
every  vear  by  improper  remedies.  Tbe 
best  is  the  cheapest  every  time.  One  nice 
chicken  saved  will  pa-  for  a  season  s  sup- 
ply of  Death  to  Lice.  !  have  been  mak- 
ing, usiug  and  selling  lice-killers  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  1  know  that  I  am  now 
sending  out  better  goods  than  ever  before. 
I  ain  giving  rav  customers  tbe  benefit  of  a 
life-long  experienee  at  poultry-keeping 
with  every  box  of  Death  to  Lice  that 
they  buy. 

The  Best  Thing 

for  vou  to  do  now  is  to  look  for  lice:  in 
your  hen-bouse,  on  your  hens  and  chickens. 
If  vou  do  not  see  any  a:  first,  look  again. 
When  vou  do  find  the  lice,  write  and  tell 
me  where,  and  I  will  advise  you  what  to  do 
to  gel  rid  of  them.  If  yon  want  a  remedy 
at  once,  send  "to  any  sum  from  10c  to  SUM. 
according  to  the  size  of  Tourflock.  and  I  will 
send  you  what  von  need.  If  you  send  S3.K) 
1  wilt  send  vou  a  case  at  wholesale  rates 
from  nearest  jobher.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way. 

O.  K.  Stock  Foot*  Cc, 

D.  J.  Lambert,  V.  Pres. 


4  J-t Motion  Bldg. 


Chicago 


To  say.  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  HARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them  —  and  help  us. 
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out  in  the  fly  at  night,  dou't  doit.  See  that 
tbey  are  in  the  pen  by  dusk  each  night  The 
nights  have  been  too  coo!  for  birds,  especially 
young  ones,  duriug  this  season,  and  they  are 
much  better  under  shelter  at  all  times. 

If  you  notice  any  symptoms  of  canker  use 
the  remedies  as  recommended  in  issue  of  Feb. 
15,  page  104,  and  also  July  1,.  page  330  of 
Farm-Poultry  for  the  current  year. 

Pigeons  Have  Cholera  Symptoms.  (F. 
jl.)_<<  Jly  pigeons  are  diseased,  but  I  cannot 
determine  by  the  symptoms  given  in  your  Bul- 
letin what  disease  it  is.  They  have  a  diarrhea 
of  a  greenish  color,  and  very  often  they  throw 
up  food  after  eating.  They  all  seem  to  be  dull, 
and  have  very  little  life." 

Your  description  is  not  complete  euough  for 
a  correct  answer.  The  symptoms  resemble 
cholera,  but  as  you  do  not  say  your  birds  are 
dying,  I  cannot  say  surely.  The  diarrhea  may 
be  caused  by  impure  feed  or  water.  Examine 
your  grain  supply,  and  reject  any  that  smells 
musty,  even  slightly,  and  see  that  the  water 
fountains  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  rinsed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Then 
refill  with  pure  water  with  the  sweet  fern  tea 
as  recommended  in  the  Bulletin.  This  remedy 
I  suggest  in  case  your  birds  have  diarrhea,  but 
are  not  dying.  In  the  latter  case,  use  the  cod 
liver  oil  and  creosote  as  likewise  recom- 
mended in  the  Bulletin,  following  with  the 
tincture  of  gentian.  Reread  the  Bulletin  care- 
fully, especially  the  hints  for  the  prevention 
of  cholera,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  clean 
premises,  and  giving  grains  and  water  of  pro- 
nounced purity. 

Must  Have  Kcpial  Number  of  Sexes. 

(T.  It.  T.) — '-'  I  want  to  start  raising  squabs  in 
a  small  way.  If  I  buy  ten  hens  will  two 
cocks  be  enough,  or  will  one  be  euougb?" 

No;  this  will  not  do  at  all.  You  must  learn 
before  you  begin  that  pigeons  are  not  chickens 
— the  latter  are  polygamous,  but  with  pigeons 
each  bird  has  one  mate.  If  you  have  ten 
hens  you  must  supply  ten  cocks,  and  see  that 
they  mate  before  putting  them  in  the  breeding 
Quarters. 

Separate  Young  from  Old  Birds.  (©. 

D.  W.)  — "  I  am  keeping  a  few  pairs  of  young 
birds  in  the  same  pen  with  the  old  birds,  but 
they  do  not  thrive;  they  mope  around, and  the 
old  birds  chase  them  about.  What  do  you 
suggest?" 

The  remedy  Is  simple.  Remove  the  young- 
sters to  a  separate  pen ;  they  will  do  much 
better  by  themselves.  Keep  them  in  the  sepa- 
rate enclosure  until  they  begin  mating,  when 
the  mated  pair  may  be  placed  in  the  breeding 
pen 

Going  Light.  (W.  A.  T.)— "  Some  of  my 
youug  birds  mope  about,  standing  with  neck 
drawn  way  Into  the  shoulders,  and  when  I 
catch  them  I  find  them  quite  thin  and  some  of 
them  have  died." 

The  hot  weather  and  molting  are  hard  on 
the  youngsters.  See  that  your  feed  and  water 
supply  are  perfectly  pure.  If  you  have  not 
done  so,  remove  the  tail  feathers  from  all  the 
young  birds.  This  Is  best  and  most  quickly 
done  by  a  quick  pull  taking  all  the  quills  at 
once.  Hold  the  bird  carefully  in  one  hand, 
letting  the  thumb  bold  the  ends  of  the  wings 
down,  and  having  the  legs  extend  between 
third  and  little  finger.  Then  a  quick  pull  with 
the  other  hand  will  remove  all  quills  at  once. 
Give  them  once  a  week  tiucture  of  gentian — :a 
teaspoouful  to  the  gallon  of  drinking  water. 

Kind  of  Green  Food  for  Pigeons.  (F, 
B.  T.) — "  What  kind  of  green  food  is  good  for 
pigeons?  I  have  plenty  of  water  cress.  Would 
it  be  good  for  them?" 

I  cannot  answer  as  to  water  cress,  as  it  does 
not  grow  close  at  hand  for  me.  If  you  want 
to  try  it  use  it  sparingly  at  first,  and  If  no  bad 
effects  follow,  continue.  I  give  my  birds  fresh 
lettuce  occasionally,  and  they  enjoy  it  very 
much.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  pepper 
grass.  In  giving  any  green  food  don't  be  so 
foolish  as  to  give  large  quantities  until  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  it.  Scatter  it  well 
so  that  all  can  have  an  equal  chance. 

Summer  Management  of  Pigeons.  (W. 
A.  W.)— "  My  flock  of  50  pairs  of  Homers  has 
done  quite  well  since  1  purchased  them  last 
January,  but  I  have  been  dreading  the  sum- 
mei.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  hint<  as 
tp  caring  for  them  during  these  hot  days  and 
COOl  rights.   I  don't  want  to  lose  any  of  my 


birds  if  I  can  know  how  to  prevent  disease." 

If  you  have  carried  your  birds  six  months 
without  any  loss  you  are  doubtless  a  careful 
man,  and  it  pleases  me  to  give  advice  when  I 
can  feel  sure  as  I  do  in  this  case  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed. The  care  of  birds  at  all  seasons 
includes  the  proper  kiud  of  buildings,  of  feed, 
of  water,  of  all  other  supplies,  as  well  the  way 
of  giving  the  daily  care. 

The  summer  care  of  birds  is  the  more 
important  because  in  addition  to  the  heat  con- 
ditions which  are  exhausting  to  the  system, 
there  is  the  additional  strain  of  throwing  off 
the  old  and  growing  the  new  crop  of  feathers, 
and  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  sys- 
tem;  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  auy 
part  of  the  management,  it  should  be  remedied 
before  the  hot  days  begin. 

Examine  the  building  to  see  that  there  arc 
no  leaks  in  the  roof  to  let  dampness  on  the 
birds,  and  see  also  that  no  boards  are  loose  to 
let  a  draft  of  air  blow  on  them.  Inattention 
to  such  simple  matters  as  these  often  starts 
disease  among  birds.  The  food  supply  and 
the  care  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Because 
the  weekly  supply  has  been  running  w  itb  uni- 
form excellence,  is  no  assurance  that  the  next 
lot  may  not  be  faulty,  and  musty  or  heated 
grain  at  this  season  is  a  prolific  source  of 
disease.  Be  sure  to  have  the  feed  bin  or  other 
receptacle  in  a  dry  place,  and  examine  it  to 
6ee  that  it  is  not  musty.  Fee]  of  the  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  by  thrusting  the  hand  well 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  mass  to  see  that 
they  are  not  heating,  and  let  your  keen  nose 
tell  you  whether  they  are  sweet  and  pure.  If 
the  feed  bin  and  its  contents  are  always  pure, 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  summer  Is  at 
once  avoided. 

Now  for  the  water  fountains.  Don't  just 
look  at  them  and  think  they  are  sweet  and 
clean.  Examine  them  with  eyes  and  nose, 
and  inspect  each  one  thoroughly,  and  if  your 
nose  is  not  pleased  with  the  smell  of  them, 
scrub  them,  and  disinfect  with  carbolic  acid 
until  they  are  sweet,  and  you  can  hold  your 
nose  right  into  them,  and  take  a  good  long 
breath — and  not  wish  you  had  not  done  it. 

Next  the  bathing  and  the  bath  pans.  Let 
the  birds  have  a  bath  daily  in  good  weather, 
but  omit  on  stormy  cold  days,  and  empty  the 
pans  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  done  bathing. 
Allowing  the  birds  to  drink  from  the  bath 
pans  after  the  birds  have  bathed,  and  the 
water  has  stood  in  the  hot  sun,  is  dangerous, 
and  ought  to  be  as  disgusting  to  a  man  who 
cares  for  his  birds  as  to  drink  from  the  bath 
tub  after  one  had  taken  bis  bath  —  and  I  think 
it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease. 

Don't  let  the  birds  stay  out  in  the  flies  at 
night.  During  pleasant  nights  it  might  not  be 
objectionable,  but  sudden  storms  often  come, 
and  quick  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed  when  out  in  the  fly. 

Be  careful  that  lice  are  not  draining  the 
vitality  of  the  birds.  Do  not  just  think  there 
are  none,  but  examine  the  nests,  in  the  cracks 
and  corners;  and  catch  a  few  of  the  birds  and 
look  them  over  carefully  about  the  head, 
around  the  eyes  and  vent.  If  you  discover  a 
few  of  the  long  kind  on  the  wings,  they  may 
be  disregarded,  for  they  seldom  cause  any 
trouble,  but  the  little  round  fellows  must  be 
hunted  to  death  as  relentlessly  as  you  would  a 
rattlesnake  about  your  dwelling. 

Keep  your  buildings  clean.  Remove  the 
droppings  regularly,  so  that  the  ammonia 
fumes  may  not  weaken  the  birds'  eyes,  and 
make  them  more  susceptible  to  attacks  of 
canker. 

Don't  allow  the  birds  to  be  disturbed  when 
feeding,  or  permit  them  to  be  scared  by 
visitors  or  dogs.  Let  everything  in  and  about 
the  premises  be  in  thoroughly  good  condition, 
and  constantly  kept  so. 
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1         25  cents  a  Line  | 
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^iiiiiniiiiiuiHiiHiHiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiuiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiin.  - 
 BANTAMS.  

T  1GHT  IlItAHftlA  liAfNTAIUS,  Wui -Id's  fan- 
l_A  winners;  silver  cup  /or  best  display.   \\  iuners 
always.      I>.  Lincoln  Urr,  Box  2,  Oi  l's  Mills.  N.  \  . 
KBKIGHTS,  Golden  ami  Silver,  Mack.  ISurt  stu.i 
Partridge  ( 'oehiu  bantams;  (Am  voun^tei  s  cheap. 

Clyde  I 'roper.  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

 BREEDING  STOCK.  

ALL  liKKliDS  "f  uvc-  pint  bled  poultry,  pis- 
eons,  pheasants,  turkeys,  rabbits,  Belgian  hares, 
cavies,  dogs,  cats,  and  all  pet  stock.  A  complete 
listiuour  large  102-page  catalogue. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  I'oullrv  Supply  Co., 
Dep't  t.     20  and  28  Vesey  St..  New  York  city. 
DI'FINTON   will  mII   some'  of  bis  breeding 
slock  cheap.    H u  IV    While  and  ranridge  Ply- 
mouth Rocks:  Buff  Leghorns,  Hull'  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled Wyandottes.   Also  have  ready  for  the  fall  fairs 
Bull',  Black,  White  and  Partridge  Cochin  Bantams. 
Rowland  G.  Bufflnton,  Box  H77,  fall  Itiver,  Mass. 

CHARCOAL. 

CHAKCOALisa  blood  purifier  for  poultry.  We 
prepare  especially  for  this  purpose  in  the  proper 
size  for  all  poultry,  at  $2  per  100  lbs.,  freight  paid. 

Thomas  &  Bros., 
E.  Columbia  Ave.  and  Beach  St.,  Plilla.,  Pa. 


C 


UAHUOAL  at  wholesale  ami  retail. 

W.  P.  Putter,  157  l'lainfield  St.  Prow,  U.  I. 
"  Everything  for  the  poultry  Keeper.'-  

CHARCOAL,  Nature's  own  Health  Preserva- 
tive. Use  liberally  and  avoid  all  sickness  among 
your  poultry,  pigeons,  hogs  or  horses.  S1.75  per  bbU, 
freight  paid  to  any  station  eaet  of  (lie  Mississippi. 
Powdered  for  chicks,  medium  for  growing  chicks,  or 
coarse.  Get  our  free  booklet,   "Chicken  Hiuls." 

HolHs,  Tai  U  &  Pollard  Co., 
 Canal  ami  Friend  P.osion,  Mass. 

 DOCS.  

i^HOICK  spayed  female  Scotch  Collies  ;  thorough- 
ly breds      each;  pedign-c-..    A.  H.  Kauri,,  Uoiik,  Pa. 

PIT  Game  fowls.  Pit  Bull  Terrier  and  Boston  Ter- 
rier  dogs.  J.  P.  Colby.  Newburyport,  Mass. 

DUCKS. 


R 


ANKJN  six  hundred  eggs  Monarch  incubator 
wanted.  J.  I).  Mcliride, North  Weymouth,  Mass. 


ECCS. 


"PUFF1M0>  will  sell  eggs  from  beat  slock  of 
t>  Buff,  White  and  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks; 
Buff  and  Silver  Penciled  Wyandottes;  Buff  Leghorns, 
Buckeyes  and  R.  I.  Reds  Sl'for  13;  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes S2  for  13.  Also  from  fairly  good  slock  or  Butt 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  Buff  Wvandottes.  Buff  Leghorns 
and  R.  I.  Keds  S3.50  for  l60.  Send  for  circular. 
Kowland  ii.  Buffinton,  Box  677,  Fall  River,  .Mass. 


FAVEROLLES. 


FAVEROLLES.  The  king  of  utility  fowls,  win- 
ter layers;  grow  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
fowl  known.  Reach  broiler  size  when  eight  weeks 
old.  1  have  the  best  strains  of  all  varieties  of  Faver- 
olles  imported  direct  from  Europe  by  myself .  Eng- 
lish Salmon  Faverolles,  French  Salmon  Faverolles. 
Ermine,  Black,  Red,  Spangled, and  Bine  Faverolles. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  best  pens  $6  for  15  eggs;  other 
good  pens  $3  for  lb.  Poor  hatches  replaced  at  half- 
price.  Descriptive  circular  for  stamp.  See  my  win- 
nings at  world's  fair,  etc. 

 Dr.  Phelps,  Glens  Falls.  N.  V. 

FEEDING  POULTRY. 


N 


E  W  METHOD  Dry  Feeding  (revised).  Direc- 
tions 25c.  Dr.  Not t age.  Goshe u.  Mass. 


JAVAS. 


BLACK  JAVAS— choicest  combination  of  stand- 
ard and  utility  stock.  Hens  with  score  card, 
and  April  hatched  cockerels  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.   G.  M.  Mathews.  Brocton,  N.Y. 


LAKE  NV  ELDERS. 


LAKENVELDKKS.  I  purchased  in  1UU4  the 
entire  flock  of  international  winners,  owned  by 
the  Countess  of  Craven.  These  birds  are  famous  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America,  and  have  won  more 
prizes  and  produced  more  prize  winners  than  any 
flock  of  Lakeuvelders  in  existence.  Egys  for  hatch- 
ing from  this  straiu  $10  for  15  eggs.  Eakeuvelders* 
eggs  from  other  strains,  Stl  for  15.  Poor  hatches 
replaced  at  half  price.  See  my  winnings  at  world's 
fair.  Herald  Sq.,  Madison  Sq..  etc.  Descriptive  cir- 
cular  for  stamp.         Dr.  Phelps,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS. 


SI  NGLE  CO  M  B  \VH1  IE  L,  KGHOlt  N  S 
exclusively.  Thoroughbred  stock.  Van  Winkle's 
Glen  Rock  Poultry  Yards  Lfid^'cwood.  New  Jersey. 
1  i  \i\  FJKST  class  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens  for 
t:"vF  sale;  are  heavy  layers  and  flue  breeders; 
also  soine  fine  cock  birds  and  cockerels.  Write  at 
once.  <'.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,   Wilson,  K.  Y. 

COM  MERCIAL  POULTRY  Y  A  RDM.  1  must 
sell  before  fall  500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
now  one  yeaT  old,  and  to  do  so  will  make  il  a  finan- 
cial object  for  you  to  buy ;  the  birds  will  do  the  rest. 
They  are  what  you  want— large,  beautiful,  and  great 
layers:  have  grass  runs  and  are  never  6ick.  Slock 
is  returnable  at  mv  expense  if  unsatisfactory— that's 
fair.   Circular.         Frank  K.  Mason.  Arcade."  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  150of  our  best  laying  strain 
and  bleeders.   S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 

Florence  Poultrv  Farm, 
Deitz  &  lini..  props.  No.  1  Berlin,  N.J. 

TO  MAKE  room  for  young  birds  we  offer  2,000  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorn  yearling  hens.  These  birds  were 
our  breeders  this  last  spring,  and  were  selected  from 
5,000  pullets  last  year.  Also  2,000  April  and  May  hatch- 
ed pullets.  Write  us  your  wants  at  once.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Forest  Lakes  Poultry  Co., 
 Brown's  Mills  in  the  Pines.  New  Jersey. 


MINORCAS. 


BLACK  Minorcas. 
13.   R.  Story,  187  Ai 


Choice  stock  alv 
liugton  Ave.,  Ill 


worn 


 ORPINGTONS.  

KP1NG'10I\S,  14UJK1'',   lil./ltK,  HHllh, 

Why  not  have  the  very  best  obtainable':1  b irVi 
cost  may  lie  a  little  more,  but  you  gel  tlie  slock  am) 
blood  from  ilte  grandest  winning  strain  in  America, 
and  from  the  largest  Orpington  breeder,  bend  tot 
forty  page  illustrated  Orpington  catalogue,  also  mat- 
ing list  describing  thirty-two  bleeding  yatds  and 
prices  of  eggs.  The  blood  from  the  largest  winmrsat 
New  York  the  past  three  years  is  in  these  yards. 

 llo\  .v.).  Willow  Brook  1'  ai  m.  lioi  lin,  t  unn. 

H IXK  Orpington  and  Butt'  Orpingtons.   A  few 
prize  Died  trios  for  stile. 
 .1.  II.  siyniomls,  Mem.  In  n,  N.  J. 

PIGEONS. 

JKltfjKY  STRAIN  HOMtKS  always  please. 
Circular  free.  Springer  liros..  Hi  idgeton,  K.  J. 


oklyn,  N.Y. 


norcas,  best  quality, 28  page  cat.  Geo. 
Norlhnp.  R.  F.  D.2.  Raceville.  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  Sept.  1st.  will  have  a  large  number  of 
carefully  selected  Itlack  Minorca  cockerels  and 
pullets.  Pairs  and  trios.  Splendid  stock  that  will 
please  and  satisfy.    Perry  Messinger,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


w 


MATEO  Homers.  DOc.  pair 
hack; ornamental  pigeons, 
cred  method  forcing  squab  bred 
male: best  markets. 35c.  Ferd.St 


Jt  satisfied,  mono 
air.  New  l\  discov- 
:,  lell  11  ale'iroin  ic- 

iv.  I  o'keepsic.  N.Y. 


I  lOAliiltS  ami  squab  biuls,  youngsters,  <i1m> 
JJL  guaranteed  breeders,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  S 1 
toS3apair.     William  Poitman.  Ihu^irl;  falls.  N .  V  ■' 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BAKltKO  1'.  liUCKS  ami    While  WyandblilS. 
Egirs  from  prize  winning,  heavy  laj  ing  stock. $1 
per  13;  $6  per  100.   Quality  guaranteed. 

Crystal  Poultry  barm.  R.  F.  ])..  Iti  iilgeville.  N.  .1 . 
ATI'.S'  Excelsiors  a  limited  number  of  choice 
Hock  yearling-.  S. A. Bates. W  estboro,  Mass. 


n 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

SHOVE'S  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Houdans  givt 
satisfacliou.   "Write  for  wains. 

Daniel  P. Shove.  Fall  River,  Mass. 


13 


E  WOLF  I'AKM ,  1' 

I .  Standard  tired  sto 


Pi" 


esqtiaw,  Bristol,  R. 
rcular  I ree. 


I  » HOOK  1.M.AND  KEDS— Clark  Farm,  Con- 
Jl\j  cord.  .Mass.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  All 
our  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Write  your  wants,  aud 
get  our  |n  ires.  .... 


TURKEYS. 


FOR   SALE-  finely  marked  Mammoth  Br<-nze 
turkeys;  toms  weighing  up  lo  40  pounds,  and 
bens  '2b  pounds.   Write  for  prices. 

James  Carpenter,  Box  l"o.  Turner,  New  York. 


WANTED. 


"ITMfANTHiO,  TO  KENT,  three  to  five  acres  a  lid 
T  v    the  buildings  of  a  poultrv  plant  for  fruui  "210  lo 
5C0  fowls.  Address, 

F.  L.  .laneway,  Koute  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

WAINTfc:i>.  single mau  as  assistant  on  poultry 
plant.  Must  he  experienced  and  able  to  luruifal) 
Kood  references.   Rumsuii  Farm  poultry  Yards, 
 l:ed  Hank,  N,  J, 

WANTED  position  as  manager  on  paying  poul- 
try plant  by  single  American,  trmperaie,  a^e 
39.  Eigbt  years  experience  with  blooded  stock, 
re  Terence.  A. .).,  care  of  Farm-1'ouHry. 

WANTED  TO  HIKE  this  fall,  Willi  privdeKe 
of  buying,  poultry  farm,  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  H.  N.  Mason,  Rochester,  Mass. 


RANTED,  position  Oy  practical  poultr\ man 
'  anil  Collie  breeder.  C.F.Yake.  Ilollidaysb 


sbuig.l'a. 


1>OUL,TKV  MAN  wanted  on  chicken  and  duck 
.  plant  near  New  York  city;  SO  Cyphers  machines 
inuse;  must  be  thoroughly  competent,  and  havefirst 
class  reference.  Address  statiug  fully  where  employ- 
ed last  live  years,  age,  ami  wages  expected. 

Curtis,  189  Reade  St.,  New  York  citv. 


WYANDOTTES. 


SlI/VliK  Laced  Wyandottes.  Some  line  stock, 
both  male  and  female  for  sale.  Same  grade 
that  1  won  the  ribbons  villi  at  Boston  and  ISew 
York  last  wiuter;  prices  low,  quality  considered". 
Send  for  circular.  H.  F.  Chase, 
 II. .x  7111.  An.li.ver.  Mass. 

CiHAMPlON  strain  [Silver  \\  yandottes.  \\  e  won 
'  14  out  of  a  possible  15  tirsls  at  l.oston  in  our  last 
three  exhibits.  Stock  for  sale,  and  eggs  for  hatching 
at  S3  per  16;  poor  hatches  duplicated  at  half  p"rice. 

J.  C.  .Jo,drey,  Cox  A,  Danvers,  Mass. 


H  J  IK  Wyandottes.     A   lew   noi  d  cockerels 

left;  also  orders  booked  now  for  eggs. 
Barnes  A  \Vo'  "llinr\  ,  Box  1^7,  \\  i  nliam.  Mass. 

WHITE     XV  YAN1HJTTES,  JiELlArvCE 
STRAIN,  strong,  white  and  vigorous;  silver 
medal  winners;  alter  July  1st,  100  females  for  sale. 

 D.  Lincoln  Pit.  Box  2.  Pit's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

OhllMI'.IAS   WYANDOTTES.     First  piize 
pen  at  Boston,  lUO-i.    Eggs  $2.   Stock  for  sale. 
It.  (5.  Richardson.  K.  F.  1).  2.  Lowell.  Mass. 


w 


( 


1I/HITK  WVAMMI1TKS,  snowdrift  strain; 

?  i  200  extra  choice  birds  right  out  of  on r  breed- 
ingyards.  Peu  of  four  females  and  a  male.  $10.  This 
is  one-half  their  value,  but  we  must  have  the  room 
for  young  stock.       Picturesque  Poultry  Farni, 

 IIm\  :;7,  Trenton  Junction.  K.J. 

inn  W.  Wvandolle  yearling  liens,  lor  sale  ut 
HJVJ  $1  each.  Thev  are  fiDe  blocky  stock.  :ind 
strain  of  fine  layers.  Fine  cock  birds  $2.  and,  $5  each. 
  C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co..  Wilson.  N.Y. 

WHITE  XV  YANDOTTES.  To  make  room  for 
you.n^  slock,  we  will  sell  our  hensai  SI  and  up: 
also  a'lew "cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets.  Anyone 
desiring  to  secure  good  breeding  stock  at  a  low  figure 
will  do  well  to  buy  of  us. 
Hill  Crest  Poultry  Farm.     H.  A.  Lewis.  Mgr., 
Purchase.  Westehes-er,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


w 

at  rea 


HITK  Wvandottes,  fur  sale  2-'i  yearling  hens, 
2cock'ls  Dustou  and  Delano  strain  lo  close  out 
tollable  prices. 
 A.  W.  Hnnsherger.  Ti.F.  I).  2.  Hatfield,  Pa. 

BUItNKl)  OUT,  and  obliged  to  sell  our  \earling 
hens,  also  about  i  vrnng  stock.  S.  Lared,  S. 
Penciled,  and  Partridge  Wvand.  SI.60  each;  4  firsts, 
2 seconds. and  1  fifth  at  Boston  with  7  entries.  Also 
fine  pen  S.  S.  Ilaniburgs,  10  hens  and  cock.  S20. 

E.  J.  Pobinson.  Itaynham.  Mass 


Solves  the 
slipproblem 


yS'  Jtf^zr -  .  g  /a  ii    i  ^AiUBtoNf'iow^ 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Some  choice  tested  breeding  stock  now  ready. 
The  kind  that  will  hreed  strong",  vigorous  prize  wih- 
niug  birds.  Prices  right.   Eggs  for  hatching. 

J.  W.  RANDALL,  Canobie  Lake,  N.  H. 
Irish  Terriers  Jfrom  pedigreed  slock  for  sale. 


SQUAB  CULTURE 


There  is  money  in  Squabs.  We  tell  youTl 
how  to  get  it.  Our  book. "Squab  Culture,"  p 
sent  free,  reveals  secrets  never  before  is 
told.     We  sell  thoroughbred,  guar-  L* 
anteed,  mated  Homers,  ready  to  tH 
breed,  for  S'>  per  pair.  Read  book,  W 
get  posted.    Eastern  Squab  Co.,  M 
32  Hawley  St.,  Boston  LB 

ii  in  iiiiiMiHi  m  r* 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  ««  SAW  AP,  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  -   please  them  —  and  help  us. 


1905 
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HARKET  REVIEW. 


BOSTON. 

[from  Bottnn  Produce  Market  Report.  August".  19C»] 

Eggs. 

Rectivi*  today.  5, 760  ".cases;  same  time  last  year, 
S.1S3  cases:  receipts  6  days,  24,311;  same  time  last 
year,  l€.14o  cases. 

Vein  slill  having  liberal  arrivals  of  fresh  gathered 
stocK.  tuit  there  is  no  improvement  in  totality,  and 
supplies  of  choice  fresh  eggs  suitable  for  best  trade 
are  slill  running  short  of  the  demand.  Strictly  fancy 
Michigan  hold  firm  at  !9KSrt0c.  Fancy  northwestern 
ami  western  steady  at  lSi@19v.  Other  grades  range 
downward  as  to  quality  and  condition,  some  ordinary 
cleaning  up  at  15  @  16c. 

Quotations  at  Mark. 

"Fancy  hennery   27. 

Me,  Vt..  and  X.  H.  extras  22.  .@. . 

.TEbrt  state  20.  .@22 

Me.,  Vt,  and  X.  H.,  common  to  good  1S..@.. 

"Michigan  fancy    19J.@20 

Xorthwesiern  best  marks  1*1.@19 

Iml..  Ills.,  and  X.Ohio.  I>est  marks   IS.  Si  181 

'Oa^r  choice  western   17.  .wlTs 

«V»!.-.  .fair  to  good   15.  .(a  It; 

"Western  dirties    12..@13i 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  toiiay.  624  pack.iges:  same  time  last  year. 
226  packages:  receipts  6  days.  2.454  packages;  same 
time  last  year,  1,175  packages. 

Receipts  were  larger  today,  au>i  chickens  and  fowls 
are  lower  under  the  increased  offerings.  Best  marks 
of  westeru  fowls  are  in  moderate  demand  at  Ulc,  and 
some  very  good  medium  sized  stock  has  to  go  at  14c. 
Choice  western  broilers  are  selling  generally  at  16^ 
17c.  Old  cocks  hold  fairly  steady  at  He. 

Eastern  chickens  and  fowls  in  limited  supply  today, 
and  steady  at  quotations,  (ireen  ducks  selling  well  at 
ITJ&lfie. 

Fresh  Killed  Xortliern  anil  Kaatern— 

Fowls,  choice..........'.':  ."   15..@16 

Fowls,  common  to  good   1:1.  .$14 

Green  ducks.  ^  lb   171  @18 

Nearby  ISroilers— 

Choice 31  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  t>  lb   18..@20 

Fair  to  good  light  weights  f>  lb   15. .($17 

Pigeons,  choice,  ^  doz  $1 50.  MSI  75 

Pigeons,  common  to  good   1  00.  .@  1  25 

Squabs,  ^  doz   2  00.  .13)  2  50 

Western  Ice  Packed- 
Turkeys,  common  to  good  ^  lb   18.  .@19 

Fowls,  choice  western  ^  lb  @141 

Fowls,  choice  southwestern   @14 

Fowls,  common  to  good   121  @151 

Broilers,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair.  ?  lb   161  (SJ7 

Broilers,  light  weight,  ?  lb   15,.@16 

Old  cocks.  ^  lb  11.. @ 

Live  Poultry. 
Fowls  are  in  better  supply,  and  have  to  be  choice  to 

reach  131c.  Chickens  steady. 

Fowls.  V  lb  13..@131 

Roosters.?  lb   8..@ 

Spring  chickens.  2  lbs.  and  over.  i»  lb  15.  .(316 


NEW  YORK. 

From  The  Producers*  Price  Current.  August  5,  1905]. 

Eggs. 

Receipts  today.  5,499  cases;  receipts  for  week,  65.720 
cases:  receipts  for  last  week,  72,187  c;ises;  receipts 
same  week  last  year,  59.754;  receipts  since  March  1, 
2.344.374  cases :  receipts  same  time  last  year.  2.135,191 
cases; receipts  since  January  1.2,587,519  cases;  receipts 
same  time  last  year,  2,403.392  cases. 

Defects  in  quality  are  still  very  general  in  the 
receipts  from  all  sections  —  from  the  northerly  as 
well  as  from  the  southerly  and  central  sections  —  and 
values  are  extremely  irregular.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  range  of  prices,  but  towards  the  close  a 
little  better  clearance  of  good  medium  grades  is  bein;.' 
effected,  and  for  such  a  little  tinner  tone  is  develop- 
ing. 

Among  the  receipts  of  country  candied  and  gra<le<l 
.eges  from  northerly  sections  there  are  very  few  which 
^contain  enough  heal-free  eggs  to  command  the  quota- 
tion for  "  extra  firsts  "  — 10@.I?lc;  and  yet  we  hear 
"  of  occasional  sales  at  those  prices,  and.  In  very  rare 
instances,  even  a  shade  more.  Most  of  these  country 
-candled  goods,  even  though  they  may  be  free  from 
material  dead  loss,  contain  too  large  a  quantity  of 
weak  bodied,  healed  eggs  to  exceed  a  range  of  17  @ 
1181c,  and  we  hear  of  some  which  are  so  badly  heated 
■as  to^draw  only  lower  bids. 

Receipts  of  uncandled  regular  packings  ungraded 
or  more  or  less  assorted,  have  been  of  very  irregular 
.quality  and,  value  and  selling  at  rather  a  low  average, 
jfjnly  a  comparatively  few  of  the  northern  regular 
pnclcings have  been  salable  at  the  ruling  quotation  for 
western  firsts;  realty  prime  lots,  containing  a  good 
proportion  ot  full  eggs,  free  from  serious  hot  weather 
"defects  have  been  quite  easily  sold  at  about  18c..  but 
many  of  the  brands  that  usually  command  the  quota- 
tion for  firsts  have  been  freely  offered  at  about  17® 
17ic.  and  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  of  more 
seriously  defective  stock  for  which  an  outlet  could  be 
found  only  by  naming  lower  prices.  Goods  arriving 
from  central  and  southerly  western  points  have  had 
■0  be  of  better  quality  than  usual  to  command 
tie  great  bulk  of  them  selling  from  lfilc.  downward— 
largely  in  range  of  lol'jlOc.  Some  very  badly  heated 
havp  sold  at  still  lower  prices. 

■  -  Of  late  there  ha-  been  a  little  better  clearance  of  the 
good  medium  qualities,  aud  while  the  range  of  values 
has  not  changed  materially  the  market  for  them  is 
showing  a  slightly  firmer  lone;  there  are  still  many 
eggs  that  have  to  go  below  17c.  io  find  buyer  ;-,  but  the 
qua'itles  obtainable  below  that  are  perhaps  not  quite 
as  good  as  before. 


X.  V.  Mercantile  Exchange  Official  Quotations. 

Fresh  gathered,  extras,?  doz  "'-"-' 

Xcaruy  fresh  gathered.  rirst>  to  extra  lirsts  is.  .m  H  : 

Western  fresh  gathered  extra  lirsts  19.'.@I9J 

Western  fresh  gathered  firsts.'.  I7l.(g.is 

Western  fresh  gathered  seconds  .16i:(a)16 

Western  fresh  gathered  thirds  ::%13i.@141 

Kentucky  and  Tenu. •fresh  galhei a  il  i  hinls.  .13.".@14 

Western  and  southern  inferior   8.JS112 

Western  dirties  Xo.  1   .  ..@1:>1 

Western  dirties  Xo.2.  .-  .-.  ....10..@12 

Checked  eggs  .   S.'.(3Hl 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  today,  527  pkgs. :  receipts  for  week,  tS,728 
pkgs.;  receipts  last  week,  4,937  pkgs.;  receipts,  same 
week  last  year,  7,351  pkgs. 

"While  supplies  of  western,  southwestern  audsouih 
ern  fresh  kilted  poultry  continue  comparatively 
moderate,  there  has  been  a  little  increase  over  Jasl 
week,  mostly  spring  chickens,  though  a  few  more 
fowls  came  in  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  week 
than  tiad  heeu  expected.  Taking  the  week  through 
we  have  had  a  fairly  satisfactory  market,  though 
there  have  been  indiealious  of  a  weaker  feeling  devel- 
oping in  fowls  the  past  few  da\  s,  and  market  is  clos- 
ing weak,  with  general  feeling  that  we  will  have  a 
little  lower  market  next  week.  . 

While  supplies  of  fresh  killed  fowls. have  continued 
Comparatively  moderate,  the  high  prices  asked  has 
curtailed  the  demand,  and  offerings  have  been  ample 
for  the  requiremeuts;  in  fact  it  has  been  a  strain  to 
clean  up  the  past  few  days,  aud  impossible  to  obtain 
the  full  premium  asked  earlier  iu  the  week.  Tltere  is 
no  doubt  of  a  large  quantity  of  fowls  iu  farmers' 
hands  throughout  the  country,  ami  now  that  theyare 
pretty  well  through  with  their  harvesting,  larger 
shipments  are  confidently  expected.  Live  fowls  have 
show  n  a  very  heavy  increase,  the  past  week,  arid  a 
break  of  lie.  per  lb.  will  undoubtedly  turn  tnaiiy 
shippers  to  dressing.  "In  fact,  some  advices  have  been 
received  of  stock  "coming  next  week  that  had  hereto- 
fore been  shipped  alive.  While  no  decided. break  in 
prices  is  looked  for.  most  receivers  expect  some 
decline  next  Week.  Old  roosters  in  moderate  suppfy 
and  have  held  about  steady  in  sympathy  with  fowls, 
but  the  demand  limited  as  usually  the  case  during 
warm  weather. 

Fresh  killed  old  turkeys  in  moderate  supply,  and 
desirable  lots  sell  readily,  but  nearly  all  lols  show 
irregular  quality  and  value.  A  few  small  scattering 
lots  of  spring  turkeys  have  appeared.  Fancy  plump 
broilers  weighing  3  to  31  lbs.  each  are  wauled  by  a 
particular  trade,  and  have  sold  in  a  peddling  w  ay  as 
high  as  40c.  per  lb.,  but  such  buyers  very  particular 
and  41b.  or  over  young  turkeys  not  salable  above  25c., 
and  have  to  lie  meaty  to  bring  that. 

Philadelphia  spring  chickens  in  moderate  supply, 
but  quality  irregular.  Other  Pennsylvania  springs 
plenty  and  very  irregular  in  quality,  w  ith  few  lots 
any  belter  or  worth  auy  more  money  than  good  west- 
ern. The  latter  have  been  fairly  plenty  with  quality 
irregular  and  very  few  fancy  large.  Lots  averaging 
31  to  4  lbs.  to  the  pair  have  been  scarce  and  promptly 
command  a  premium  both  scalded  aud  dry  picked, 
but  for  general  run  of  best  lots  it  has  been  difficult  to 
exceed  16c.  for  dry  picked,  or  15Jc.  for  scalded,  and 
large  lots  of  small  and  medium  size  have  had  to  clean 
up  at  14@l5c.  Trading,  however,  lias  been  fairly 
active,  aud  market  has  cleaned  up  closely  of  most 
all  grades.  Many  of  the  larger  packers  are  now  freez- 
ing their  best  chickens. 

Long  Island  spring  ducks  have  been  in  rather  lib- 
eral supply  with  general  demand  for  current  use  mod- 
erate, but  speculators  have  been  willing  to  freeze  the 
surplus,  and  this  has  held  prices  about  steady.  Other 
nearby  spring  ducks  show  irregular  quality.  .West- 
ern spring  ducks  in  moderate  supply,  but  generally 
small  and  thin,  and  sell  slowly.  Large  squabs  In  good 
demand  anil  firm,  but  small  and  mixed  lots  plenty, 
slow  and  irregular. 
Fresh  Killed— Iced 

Turkeys,  western,  average  best  17.  Jtii 

Turkeys,  western,  mixed,  fair  to  good  15.  .@16 

Turkeys,  western,  poor _;Uh   13,.(SH4 

-   Springchicks,Phila..31  to  4  lbs.  to  pair  20..@22 

Spring  chicks.  Penna.,  31  to  4  lbs.  to  ixiir  17.  t(318 

Spring  chicks,  Penna.'.  under  3 lbs.  to  pair...l4..ra  l6 
Spring  chicks,  western  dry  picked,  3j  to  4 

lbs.  to  pair   @16 

Spring  chicks,  western,  dry  picked,  under  3 

lbs.  to  pair  .;i4.  .@15 

Spring  chicks,  western  scalded.  Si  lo  4  lbs. 

to  pair   (a  151 

Spring  chicks,  western,  under  3  lbs.  to  pair.  14. '.fa  V, 

Spring  chicks,  southern,  scalded.  ?  lb  13.  .@14 

Fowls,  northern  Ind.,  III.,  and  Iowa  dry 

>:s   picked.". ....... ......          .•7,:. isnn 

Fowls,  southern  Ind.  and  IU.  dry  picked  ...  ..  @14 
Fowls,  oilier  southwestern  and  southern. 

drypicked   ;   @@ 

Fowls,  western, scalded,  medium  size..".   (n,\i 

t  Fowls,  southernand  southwestern,  scalded  . 

Fowls,  poor  to  fair;  ?  lb  II .  ,@5j 

Old  cocks,  ?  lb  9.-@U) 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.  aud  eastern,  ?lb   ..(ill? 

Ducks,  spring.  Pa.  andVa..?lb  II. .(5)16 

Ducks,  spring,  western.  ?  lb  10.  .@12 

Squabs,  white,  prime, large       doz  $2  ;>0@ 

Squabs,  mixed.  ?  doz  2  00@$215 

Squabs,  dark,  ?  doz  1  50@  1  62 

Live  Poultry. 

Receipts  for  the  week  Unit  were  unloaded  foot  up 
36  cars  of  western  and  9  cars  of  southern  by  freight, 
and  about  three  cars  by  express,  with  fully  six  cars 
carried  over  from  last  week,  making  51  cars  on  side, 
and  two  cars  more  arrived  but  being  carried  over  On 
the  track  by  the  receivers.  Spring  chickens  have  had 
the  preference  this  week,  and  with  agood  demand  the 


market  has  cleaned  up  pretty  closely  with  the  feeling 
steady  ou  the  basis  of  14c.  for  western  and  doctor 
southern,  whicli  were  the  figures  settled  upon  late  on 
Monday.  Fowls,  however,  have  show  n  a  large  pro- 
portion in  the  receipts;  demand  has  beep  slow  and 
stocks  steadily  accumulating  on  dealers'  hands. 
There  was  a  strong  effort  on  part  of  buyers  to  reduce 
the  price  on  Monday  to  121c,  hut  market  finally 
settled  at  13c,  and  receipts  were  taken  on  that  basis. 
At  the  close  there  is  au  accumulation  of  fully  13  to  14 
carloads  in  the  market,  nearly  all  fowls,  while  there  is 
a  considerable  quantity -hi  retailers'  hands  across 
lown.  Roosters  were  reduced  to  ,9e.  on  Mouday  in 
sympathy  with  fowls,  but  have  been  iu  moderate 
supply,  and  pretty  closely  cleaned  up.  Turkeys  in 
light  supply  but  few  wanted.  Prices  were  reduced  to 
13c.  with  fowls  on  Monday.  Prime  old  western  ducks 
held  about  steady,  but  southern  ducks  slow  and 
.  easier,  and  spring  ducks  either  western  or  southern 
have  to  be  sorted  out  and  sold  at  40c  per  pair.  Geese 
in  moderate  supply  mid  unchanged.  Live  pigeous 
not  plenty  hut  sell  slowly. 

Spring  chickens,  western,     lb.  it. .     ..(3)  14 

Spring  chickens,  southern  and  south- 
western, #  n>:  :   '..     -M  U 

Fowls,  western,  f,  lb   13 

Roosters,  western,  old,  "$  lb  @  9 

Turkeys.old,  9  lb  "@  13 

Ducks,  western,  average.  ^  pair  70.  .@  80 

Ducks,  southern,  average,  ¥  pair   ..(«>  50 

-Ducks,  spring,     pair  fgt  40 

Geese,  western. average,  ^  paii  SI  O0./n$l  25 

tleese.  southern,  average,  1*  pair;  Igi  -I  HI 

Pigeous,  ^  pair  -.         — .........     ..(§  .20 

PHILADELPHIA. 

[From  official  market  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
I'roduce  Exchange.  August  8, 1905}. 

Eggs.— Receipts  today, 2,117  crates.  There  is  very 
little  strictly  fine  stock  arriving,  and  offerings  of  this 
description  are  promptlycleaned  upat  full  prices,  but 
there  are  liberal  offerings  of  medium  and  poor  eggs, 
.  which  are  dull  and  irregular. 

Pa.  and  nearby,  firsts,  at  mark    @19 

Pa.  and  nearby,  seconds  at  mark  15..@16 

Western,  extra,  at  mark  '  @20 

Western,  firsts,  at  mark.    @191 

Western,  seconds  at  mark.  i5..@16 

Southwestern,  firsts,  at  mark  @16 

Southern,  firsts,  at  mark  .  @14} 

Dressed  Poultry.—  ffeuefpts  are  moderate  and 
■  the  market  is  steady,  with  a  fair  demand  that  absorbs 
all  desirable  offerings  of  both  fowls  and  chickenE. 
Fresh  Killed  Poultry. 

Fowls, choice   @15 

Fowls,  fair  to  good  14..@14i 

,  Old  roosters....,   @91 

Young  chickens,  nearby,  weighing  2  lbs. 

aud  over  apiece   '  .18.. (3119 

Young  chickens,  nearby,  smaller  sizes  15.. (2,17 

Young  chickens,  western,  weighing  2  lbs, 

and  over  apiece  16..@17 

Young  chickens,  western,  smaller  sizes  14..@15 

Squabs,  white,  ?S  dozen  *2O0@$2  25 

Squabs,  dark,    dozen.  ....  .   1'25@  150 

Live  Poultry.  —  Receipts  are  moderate  and  the 
market  is  steady,  but  demand  is  light. 

'  Fowls,  hens.  '.  12..@12l 

-  Old  roosters.   @  9 

Spring  chickens',  as  to  size  aud  quality  13.  .@15 

Ducks  W.i&3, 

Pigeons,  old,     pair  18.  ,@22 

Pigeous,  young,  ^  pair  10.  .@15 

"  No  More  Free  Reading  Notices '.' 
It  Is  To  Laugh. 

Since  our  editorial  page  was  made  up,  fur- 
ther information  to  hand  about  the  attitude 
of  the  Poultry  Press  Association  has  been 
received.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  not  the  free  reading  notice  prepared  by  the 
editor  that  is  put  under  the  ban.  It  is  the 
free  reading  notice  prepared  by  individuals 
and  advertising  agencies.  The  "  stereotyped 
sturt  "  is  to  be  omitled  and  each  editor  is  to 
use  his  own  gootl  judgment  as  to  what  he  shall 
6ay.  Inasmuch  as  the  editorial  reading  notice 
has  beeu  the  conspicuous  badge  of  editorial 
subservience  to  advertisers'  interests,  this 
strikes  ua  as  a  very  weak  bluff.  However, 
if  it  satisfies  the  editors  concerned,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  As  for  the  advertisers  and 
the  agencies,  they  always  prefer  to  have  the 
editor  put  their  reading  notices  in  his  own 
words— unless  he  is  utterly  incompetent. 

Free  Sample  of  Ready  Roofing. 

Leaky  roofs  -spoil  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  productsannually,Hnd  tire  a  constant  source 
of  woniment  and  annoyance.  There  is  little 
cause  for  this  if  a  good  roofing  is  used— one 
that  is  really  proof  against  all  kinds  of  weather. 
This  is  what  the  manufacturers  of  Amatite 
Roofing  claim  for  their  product.  This  Booting 
conies  in  rolls  ready  to  lay,  and  anyone  can 
put  it  on  the  roof.  With  each  roll  they  send 
free  enough  cement  and  nails  to  finish  the  job. 
They  offer  to  every  reader  of  this  puper  a  free 
sample  and  booklet  telling  all  about  it  if  they 
write  at  once.  Address  the  Xational  Coal  Tar 
Co.,  297  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

~t?f  DPrrtl?  T-kand  account  book. 

Ijllll"    I»  fA  VJIa  I  jM-.st  siu.ple  ami 


f  .<jp>*     Really  ready 
I  -**sf  to  lay.    Not  a  lot 
■  of   hard  work 
to  be  done  after  you 
get  it.    Follow  direc- 
tions and  your  roofing 
problem  is  settled  for 
many  years.    No  expen- 
sive help  is  required.  We 
supply    the  cement  and 
nails  with  each  roll. 

Drop  postal  for  free 
sample  and  Booklet  and 
see  for  yourself. 

National  Coal  Tar  Co. 
297  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Beady  For  Business 


52  weeks  in  a  yeax 


PUSTOIM'S 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 


For  Breeding  and  Show  pur 
poses.    Write  your  wants  to 
the  Breeder  that  has  made 
possible  the   "  World's  Best 
Flock." 

ARTHUR  C.  DUSTON, 


223  East  Main  St., 

South  Framingham.  Mass. 


FOR  v. 


plet«-,25c.  H.A.  Kt'HNS.  Box  400  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD,  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  joh  —  please  them  —  and  help  us. 


Good  Poultry  Results 

equip  yourself  with 

PYDUCDC  Poultry  Specialties 
UirnLnO     and  Foods. 

Cyphers  Forcing  Food, 

A  scientifically  balanced  mash  for  producing  n 
rapid  growth  of  broilers,  roasters  and  show 
birds.    Price  50  lb.  bag  $1.15;  100  lb.  bag  SiOO. 

Kill  the  Lice  with  Cyphers  Lice  Powder  and 
Cyphers  Lice  Paint. 

Send  for  our  free  Poultry  Supply  Catalog  which 
lists,  in  addition  to  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Everything  Required  In  Poultry  Keeping. 

Investigate  our  Portable  Poultry  Houses  and 

our  many  other  necessary  articles  such  as 

Chicken  Coops, 
Shipping  Coops, 
Egg  Carriers, 
Bone  Cutters, 
Feed  Cookerf, 
Fumigating  Candles, 
Disinfectants, 
Egg  Preservative, 
Chicken  Punches* 
Leg  Bands, 
Egg  Testers, 
Poultry  Remedies, 
Wire  Fencing, 
Rooting. 

Our  223  page  main 
catalogue  sent  free,  if 
jrou  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  ac- 
quaintances who  keep  poultry. 

ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co..  Buffalo,  Nf  Y. 

N»w   Y«k  City,  Chio*e*.  111.,  Euw  City.  M-v,  Bmtm, 
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Farm-  Poultry 


August  15 


A  Single 


Comb  Rhode 
Red  Club. 


Island 


Realizing  that  to  place  Ibeir  variety  and 
breed  before  the  public  in  the  place  it  merits, 
concerted  action  as  well  as  individual  effort 
was  necessary,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of 
such  a  course  a  number  of  breeders  of  Single 
Comb  Khode  Island  Beds  have  perfected  a 
temporary  organization  to  be  known  as  "  The 
National  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Club 
of  America  "  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  variety,  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  the  members  by  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences,  and  to  secure  for  the  variety 
that  popularity  and  publicity  which  it  so 
richly  merits. 

Until  the  first  meeting  of  the  club,  which 
will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  18,  1906,  time 
and  place  of  meeting  to  be  announced  later, 
the  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented 
to  serve : 

President,  C.  N.  Hansen,  Warsaw,  Ky.; 
vice-presidents,  F.  A.  Bennett,  Canton,  Ills. ; 
J.  H.  Vallire,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. ;  A.  Johnson, 
Kansas  City,.  Mo.  Sec'y-treas.,  Dr.  G.  D. 
Wilcoxon,  Freeport,  111.  Executive  commit- 
tee—Rev. S.  R.  Cunningham,  Oakland,  N.  J.; 

F.  M.  Malone,  Cayuga,  Intl.;  H.  C.  Keller- 
man, Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  J.  Hibner,  Aurora, 
111.;  C.F.Ward,  Winter  1'ark,  Fla.;  W.J. 
Seely,  Castle  Dale,  Utah;  J.  L.  Frobst,  Pome- 
roy,Ohio;  C.N.  Hansen,  Warsaw,  Ky.;  Dr. 

G.  D.  Wilcoxon,  Freeport,  Ills.  Honorary 
state  vice-presidents— J.  R.  Proyler,  W.  Va. ; 
C.F.Ward,  Fla.;  H.  R.  Crane,  Ills.;  J.  C. 
Hausman,  Conn. ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Cunningham,  N. 
J.;  Dr.  C,  E.  Hostetter,  0.;  J.  R.  Williams, 
Mo.;  W.J.  Thomas,  Alberta,  Canada ;  J.  H. 
Meet  s,  Ky. ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  Ind. ;  Prof. 
L.  Sheldahl,  la. ;  Dr.  Geo.  Benton,  Mich. ;  L. 
C.Duncan,  Utah;  A.  C.  Hoy  I,  Texas;  L.  S. 
Haruer,  Col. ;  F.  II .  Garriesy,  R.  I. ;  Owen  E. 
Leach,  N.  Y. ;  C.  E.  Copeland,  Wis. 

At  the  above  meeting  the  club  will  not  only 
perfect  and  make  permanent  its  organization, 
but  will  also  give  two  prizes  to  be  competed 
for  by  members,  of  a  $25  silver  cup  for  the 
best  cock,  hen,  cockerel,  and  pullet,  and  a  $10 
silver  cup  for  the  best  12  eggs. 

Individual  effort  in  these  days  of  organiza- 
tion and  strenuous  methods  counts  for  almost 
nothing;  it  is  only  by  concerted  effort  that  S. 
C.R.I.  Red  breeders  can  put  their  variety 
where  it  belongs,  at  the  head  of  the  poultry 
list.  We  desire  to  do  for  the  variety  what  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  Club  of  America  has  done 
for  the  breed  in  general,  and  will  so  far  as 
possible  work  in  harmony  with  that  club. 

With  specialty  clubs  so  numerous  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  enumerate  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  one  who  joins  such  a  club. 
The  immense  popularity  of  some  breeds  Is 
directly  attributable  to  the  club  which  has 
pushed  that  breed,  not  only  by  giving  the 
breed  publicity,  but  by  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  caused  by  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences  among  the  club  members,  the 
result  being  not  only  better  birds  but  better 
prices  for  them.  The  cream  of  the  business 
going  of  course  where  it  belongs,  to  the  men 
who  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  join  their 
club  and  benefit  by  each  others'  mistakes  and 
successes  thus  bettering  their  birds  and  prices. 

We  already  have  a  lusty  _\  oung  club  whose 
members  represent  seventeen  states  and  one 
Canadian  province,  and  we  intend  if  possible 
to  set  a  mark  for  all  future  clubs  to  point  to, 
in  rapidity  of  growth  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
members.  In  every  slate  where  the  club  has 
live  members  club  ribbons  will  be  offered,  and 
in  states  having  ten  or  mor?  members  a  silver 
(•up  will  be  offered  as  prizes  to  be  competed 
for  by  members.  Considering  the  benefits  to 
lie  derived  from  membership,  we  think  that 
there  is  notabrieder  of  S.  C.  Reds  in 

t lie  states  or  Canada  w  ho  can  afford  to  stay 
Liu  of  our  organization,  unless,  of  course,  he 
is  one  of  those  who  is  satisfied  to  see  other 
breeders  do  the  work  while  he  attempts  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  labor. 

Brother  breeders,  you  can  help  Ibis  breed 
lo  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  poultry  public  by  joining  our  club, 
and  thus  lending  your  assistance,  moral  and 
financial,  to  our  endeavor  lo  not  only  better 
Hie  breed  but  also  Ihe  variety.  The  annual, 
membership  will-be  one  dollar,  which  should 
be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  also  be 


glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  the 
club.  Dr.  G.  D.  Wilcoxon, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Freeport,  III. 

C.  N.  Hansen,  President,  Warsaw,  Ky. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Graves,  of  Hlgganum,  Conn., 
generally  considered  the  foremost  breeder  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  died  Sunday,  July 
30th. 


W.  P.  Potter,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  rapidly 
building  up  a  reputation  on  his  charcoal  for 
poultry.  He  has  a  plant  of  such  capacity 
that  he  is  always  prepared  to  fill  orders,  ai  d 
he  sells  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Some  of 
the  largest  supply  houses  in  the  country  are 
among  his  customers. 


Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Sion  s,  Conn.,  issues  a  useful  bulletin  entitled, 
"Poultry  Suggestions  for  the  Amateur,"  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  C.  K.  Graham,  superintendent 
of  the  poultry  Work  at  the  station.  The  bul- 
letin Is  sent  free  to  all  applicants  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.  Address,  Director  of  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn. 


Mr. B..  A.  Nourse,  well  known  to  our  older 
readers  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  this 
paper,  and  for  the  past  two  years  associate 
editor  of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  will 
assume  editorial  charge  of  the  Poultry  Her- 
ald, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  1st.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Rankin,  who  has  for  some  time  edited  the 
Poultry  Herald,  is  compelled  to  give  up  most 
of  his  work  on  that  paper  because  of  increas- 
ing work  in  other  lines  for  the  Webb  Publish- 
ing Co.,  publishers  Of  the  Herald. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Charles,  recently  connected  with 
the  Gem  Incubator  Co.,  as  a  large  stock- 
holder and  Its  secretary  and  treasurer,  has 
disposed  of  his  Interest  in  that  company,  and 
become  associated  with  White's  Class  Adver- 
tising Co.,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  vice- 
president.  On  September  1st,  Mr.  Charles 
will  take  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
company.  White's  Class  Advertising  Co.  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  securing  a  man  of 
Mr.  Charles'  qualifications  for  this  important 
position. 


Readers  wanting  stock  for  fall  breeding 
will  be  Interested  in  the  advertisement  of  W. 
R.  Curtlss  &  Co.,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  which 
appears  In  this  issue.  More  fall  hatching  is 
being  done  every  year.  The  possibilities  of 
that  branch  of  poultry  culture  have  not  been 
fully  Investigated,  but  indications  are  that 
before  many  years  most  poultry  plants  will 
do  a  good  deal  of  fall  hatching.  What  gives 
those  working  along  this  line  most  concern  at 
present  is  the  getting  of  fertile  eggs. 


The  famous  Mary  L.  poultry  plant,  located 
at  S>duey,0.,  is  advertised  for  sale  in  this 
issue.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  sold  at 
private  sale,  and  must  be  sold  quick,  and  is 
offered  at  a  bargain  price.  We  think  no  other 
pouhry  plant  has  attracted  one-tenth  the 
attention  that  this  has.  Though  not  a  success 
on  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  builder,  it  is  prob- 
ably capable  of  being  adapted  lo  other  lines, 
and  hence  offers  an  attractive  proposition  10 
those  Interested  in  business  poultry  keeping 
<m  a  large  scale.  The  man  who  ran  handle 
such  a  plant  has  the  opportunity  of  his  life. 


In  their  new  quarters,  with  frontage  on 
three  street-,  Hollis,  Park  &  Pollard  Co.  have 
a  most  satisfactory  and  attractive  location, 
and  are  steadily  increasing  their  business. 
G"ing  into  that  store  today  and  seeing  ihe 
retail  bm.iness  being  done  makes  it  hard  to 
realize  that  It  actually  was  a  question  calling 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  gentle- 
men engaging  in  this  enterprise,  whether  the 
poultry  supply  trade  bad  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  It  could  support  a  large  supply 
store  in  a  high  priced  location.  The  answer 
from  the  trade  is  to  be  read  in  Ihe  fact  Hint 
within  a  year  the  firm  outgrew  its  first  loca- 
tion— and  that  a  good  one. 


SEPARATOR 
FACTS 


Jus<  facts — that's  all  you 
want.  Facts  can't  hurt  you  nor  Tubular  Cream  Separators. 
Facts  prove  Tubulars  outwear  all  other  makes  five  to  ten  times  over. 

On  August  2d,  1904,  we  started  a  No.  9  hand  driven  Dairy  Tubular, 
rated  capacity  900  lbs.  per  hour,  on  the  hardest  test  a  separator  was 
ever  put  to— an  endurance  test  to  last  until  the  wearing  parts  give 
way.  This  Tubular  has  now  run  50  hours  a  week  for  43  weeks — and 
is  still  running.  Every  week  of  this  test  is  equal  to  a  year's  service 
in  a  ten  cow  dairy.    No  other  separator  made  could  stand  such  a  test. 


24  Years'  Work— No  Repairs 

Hourn  run   1.200 

Pounds  separated....  1,080,000 

Turns  ol' crank   8.155,760 

Turns  of  bowl  1,158,000,000 

Oil  used   8  quarts 

Time  oiling   About  4  rain. 

Time  adjusting   None 

Repairs   None 


43  Years'  Work— 75c  Repairs 

Hours  run   8,150 

Founds  separated...  1.985,000 

Turns  of  crank   5,658, 070 

Turns  of  bowl  1,864,000,000 

Oil  used   H%  quarts 

Time  oiling   About  7  mln. 

Time  adjusting   10  mln. 

Kcpalrs   .  75  cents 


After  24  weeks,  the  balls  in  the  frictionless  bearing  supporting  the 
bowl  showed  wear.  This  was  natural,  for  each  had  rolled  over 
32,000  miles.  Renewing  balls  cost  only  75  cents  and  ten  minutes  ad- 
justing, yet  made  this  Tubular  as  good  as  new.  All  Tubulars  are  equally 
durable.     Catalogue  P-302  tells  about  them.     Write  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR.  CO. 
Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester.  Pa.  Chicago,  Illinois 


How  Tools  Show  the  Country's 
Progress. 

This  country  of  ours  is  the  land  of  progress 
and  improvement — the  land  of  hustle  and  go 
— the  grand  country  where  all  men  are  striv- 
ing lo  do  their  particular  work  better  than  it 
was  ever  done  before. 

Modern  improvements  are  taking  the  place 
of  old-time  makeshifts.  Many  wonderful 
machines  make  work  easier  than  it  used  to  be 
in  the  days  of  old.  Countless  little  conven- 
iences have  been  invented  for  lightening  labor 
and  easing  work.  All  these  inventions  and 
improvements  are  the  result  of  that  constant 
striving — so  characteristic  of  the  American 
people— to  do  things  better  than  they  were 
ever  done  before. 

As  an  instance  of  this  vast  improvement 
over  the  old  order  of  things,  take  the  case  of 
tools.  In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  if  a 
nnan  wanted  an  axe  he  hitched  up  his  horse, 
drove  to  the  store,  looked  over  the  stock  of 
axes  and  tried  to  pick  out  a  good  one.  Maybe 
he  got  an  axe  that  would  cut — more  likely  he 
didn't.    He  had  no  certainty — no  guarantee. 

Same  way  with  a  saw,  a  chisel,  an  adze,  a 
plane,  or  any  other  edged  tool.  Thirty-six 
years  ago,  however,  this  country  began  to 
produce  the  best  tools  made.  At  that  time 
the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  began  to 


put  out  their  famous  line  of  "Keen  Kutter" 
tools  under  the  trade  mark  and  motto,  "  The 
Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After 
the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Year  by  year,  countless  improvements  in 
this  line  have  been  made,  until  to-day  it  is 
possible  to  go  to  any  store  for  any  tool  you 
want  and  be  sure  you  are  getting  a  tool  made 
of  the  most  perfectly  tempered  steel,  by  expert 
toolmakers,  by  simply  asking  for  the  "Keen 
Kutter"  brand. 

Yet  "Keen  Kutter"  tools  cost  but  a  trifle 
more  at  first  than  inferior  tools  and  are  far 
more  economical  in  the  end. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep"  Keen  Kutter" 
tools  write  the  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  or  298  Broadway,  New  York,  who 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Notice. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: — All  our  show 
White  Wyandottes  with  the  exception  of  five 
New  York  winners  retained  by  Mr.  Hale, 
were  sold  to  Maurice  F.  Delano,  of  Suffield, 
Conn.  This  statement  in  justice  to  Mr.  Delano, 
as  our  sales  letter  said  Mr.  Hale  had  got  tbem 
all.  Very  truly  yours, 

Orchard  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 

PcrD.  E.  Hale. 


BANNER  LICE  AND  VERMIN  KILLER 

Kst  Lice  Killer  known.  Perfectly  harmless  to  chicks  or  fowls,  but 
h  lo  all  kinds  of  vermin.    Never  fails.    Easily  apnlied. 
!i  oz.  10  reins;  15  oz.  25  ceius:  4S  117..  50eents;   100  oz.  SI .00. 
If  sent  hv  mail,  add  I  cent  extra  for  each  ounce  lor  postage.  Our  212  page 
I'oullrj'  Supply  Catalogue  FltKK.   Send  for  one. 

1CXOEI.SIOH  WIKK  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.,    Dept.  I, 

■><:  and  2S  Vesey  Si.,  New  York  City. 


1 6EKUINE  PRAIRIE  STATE  IHGUBHTOBS  aitf  BROODERS 

g  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

U    51  NORTH  MARKET  ST.,  liOSTON,  MASS.  >KW  KNGLAND  AGENTS. 

[J  Write  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

KTJBEROID 

gj   Is  the  BEST  and  most  ECONOMICAL  Roofing  for  Poultry  Houses- 


Send  15  cts.  to' 


and  addresses  of  ten  good  farmers   for  a  year's 


iption 


nd  the i 

the 

20  or  more  payes  weekly.  Established 

18S0.  Complete  in  all  its  departments.  JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Ediior  and  proprietor.  This  offer  good 
f«.i   new  subscribers  uuly.    Stamps  takeu.    Sample  copy  untiled  free.   Agents  wanted.    Pay  liberal. 


FARMER'S  CALL  QV^Y 


To  say,  when  writing  Advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FA Rfl-POULTkY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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FARM-Pot.'LTRY 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Secretaries  of  Shows  are  Requested  to  Note  Errors 
or  Omissions,  and  Notify  Us  With  Correction 
of  Same. 


The  name  c/ihe  city  where  a  shov  is  held  printed  in  full  faced  type  indicates  that  arrangements  /or  publi- 
cation o/arards  in  :his  paper  have  been  made. 

To  Secretaries  of  Poultry  Associations: — 

We  desire  to  have  the  list  of  poultry  show  dates  published  in  this  paper  complete  and  correct  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  is  as  much  to  your  Interest  as  to  ours  that  it  should  he  so.  Copies  of  each  issue  in  which 
the  list  appears  will  be  seat  to  all  secretaries  of  associations,  and  we  urgently  request  secretaries  to 
note  any  error  or  omissio:i  and  furnish  correction  promptly.  Especially  do  we  request  that  In  case  of 
a  change  of  dates  or  iu  case  a  projected  show  is  ubandoued  notice  be  seut  us  promptly. 

To  Our  Readers: — 

Readers  of  the  paper  who  are  members  of  associations,  who  may  note  errors  in  regard  to  shows  in  which 
they  are  interested  are  requested  to  hare  the  correction  furnished  us  by  the  secretary  or  other  author- 
ized officer  of  the  association.   We  cannot  make  corrections  on  unofficial  information. 

To  All  Poultry  Fanciers  and  Exhibitors'— 

Again,  as  in  the  last  tew  years,  F.utM-Poi-LTRYwill  publish  lists  of  poultry  awards  in  full  for  all  associa- 
tions complying  with  the  reasonable  and  advantageous  conditions  weoffer.  Name  of  shows  of  associa- 
tions accepting  our  proposition  are  priuted  iu  full  faced  type  when  notice  to  that  effect  is  sent  us 
Persons  interested  In  shows  not  thus  marked,  and  desiring  to  have  awards  for  same  published  in  this 
l>aper  should  not  write  to  us  about  the  matter,  but  should  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  their  association. 
Oar  proposition  Is  made  to  all  alike.  Is  fair  and  generous;  it  speaks  for  Itself.  We  have  neither  time 

,  nor  Inclination  to  urge  it  on  associations  which  are  indifferent  to  It,  or  to  follow  up  the  matter  with 
secretaries  who  fail  to  present  it  to  their  association. 


THIS  IS  OUR  OFFER: 

To  every  Show  Association  accepting  the  conditions  stated  below, 
we  will  give  five  5  full  year  subscriptions  to  Farm-Poultry  to  be  awarded 
as  special  premiums  on  poultry  as  the  managers  of  the  show  may  decide, 
and  we  will  publish  the  poultry  winnings  at  their  show  in  full, 

THE  CONDITIONS: 

Lists  of  awards  to  be  sent  us  promptly  after  tae  show  on  the  blanks 
we  provide  for  that  purpose,  and  to  have  appended  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  of  the  exhibitors  not  winning  prizes. 

Advertisement  of  FARM-POULTRY,  the  conspicuous  feature  of 
which  is  the  simple  statement  that  awards  will  be  published  in  FARM- 
POULTRY,  to  be  inserted  in  the  premium  list.  Associations  generally 
give  our  ad.  a  page  or  half-page  in  the  premium  list,  according  to  size  of 
page  and  space  available,  to  be  inserted  in  the  premium  list  in  good  posi- 
tion and  with  good  margin  of  white  space  all  around  it. 


New  England  States. 

Hot.  21  —  24.  West  Haven,  Ct.  David  Nichols  and 
D.  J.  Lambert,  Judges.   £.  J.  Crawford,  Sec'y. 

Nov. K— 25.  Holyoke.  Mass.  Felch.  Bailou,  Shove, 
fierce,  and  Crangle,  Judges.  Geo.  Barnett,  Jr-, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  30  —  Dec.  2.  Danbury,  Ct.  Nichols.  Dreven- 
stedt,  and  Card.  Judges.  C.  H.  Brundage.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  4—9.  Springfield,  Mass.  E.  S.  Evans,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5  — 6.  Easthampton,  Mass.  D.  J.  Lambert, 
Judge.  W.  B.  Drury,  Sec'y. 

Decs— 8.  Portland,  Me.  A.  C.Hawkins,  Lancaster, 
Mass.;  K.  C.  Smith.  Wallham.  Mass.;  W.  B. 
Atherton.  Boston,  Mas*.:  Geo.  P.  Coffin.  Free- 
port,  Me..  Judges.  A.  L.  Merrill,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  i— 8.  Leominster,  Mass.  W.  B.  Atherton,  Ran- 
dolph: D.  P. Shove,  Fall  Biver:  A.  C.  Hawkins, 
Lancaster;  and  J.  H.  Woodward,  Judges.  L.  D. 
Mudgett,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  5— 9.  Providence.  R.I.  W.J.  Brown,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12—14.  Milford,  Mass.  J.  P.  Remick,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12— 14.  Falmouth.  Mass.  I.  K.  Felch.  Judge. 
R.  E.  Small,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  12—15.  Essex  Co.,  Mass.  Mr.  Elliott,  Sec'y. 

D«c.  18— 23.  Concord,  X.  H.  H.  C.  Shaw.  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19— 22.  Winsted,  Ct.,  Score  Card  Exhibit.  W. 
K.  Graves,  Springfield:  Hal  stead  Scndder,  Glen 
Head.  R.  L:  W.  H.  Card,  Bristol, Conn.,  Judges. 
L.  C.  Capewell,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  19— 23.  X.  H.  State  P.  Ass'n,  Concord,  X.  H.  H. 
C.  Shaw,  Milford,  X.  H.,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  26— 29.  Meriden,  Ct.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt.  Judge. 
W.  H.  Baldwin,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  1—1.  Wallingford.  Ct.  D.  Nichols, W.  H.  Card, 
Judges.   Wm.  J.  Hogan.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9—12.  Middletown,  Ct.  W.  J.  Keift,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-12.  Peterboro,  H.  H.  F.  G.  Field,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  16  — 19.  Dal  ton.  Mass.  I.  K.  Felch,  Xatlck, 
Judge. .  W.  H.  Griswold,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  23— 26.  Adams.  Mass.  I.  K.  Felch,  Judge. 
W.G.  Carter.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  24—26.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  R.  T.  Kent,  Sec'y. 

Middle  States. 

Aug.  22-25.  Bockville.  Md.  Calvin  Hicks.  Supt. 

Aug.22— 25.  Cortland,  X.  Y.   W.  J.Greennian.  Sec'y. 

Aug.29— Sept.  1.  Ballstou  Lake.  X.  Y.  X.  V.  Wit- 
beck.  Sec'y. 

Sept.  4—7.  Johnstown,  X.  Y. 
mer.  Judges. 

Sept.  5—8.   Brookville.  Pa. 
F.  B.  Henderson,  sec'y. 

Sept. 5— 9.  Cambridge.  X.  Y. 

Sept.ll— 16.  Syracuse.X.Y.  S.  C.  Shaver, Sec'y 

Sept.  12-15.  Greene.  X.  Y.  C.  Winston,  Sec'y. 

Sept.  19—22.  Allentown,  Pa.  Harry  Schall.  Sec'y. 

Sept. 26  —  29.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  Zimmer  and 
Drevenstedt.  Judges.  J.  M.  Booth.  Sec'y. 

Oct.  10— 13.  Hagerstown.Md.  J.  Frank  Spohr,  Sup't. 

Nov.  20—25.  Gloversville.  X.  Y.  Stanton.  Zimmer. 
and  Drevenstedt,  Judges.  Jacob  X.  Blunck, 
Sec'y. 

Dee. 5—8.  Walden.X.Y.  J.  H.  IJrevenstedt,  Judge. 

H.  W.  Millspaugh.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  5—9.  Wllkesbarre,  Pa.  D.  T.  Miller.  See'y. 
Dec.6— H.  Paterson,  X.J.  W.  J.  Stanton  and  Fred 

Hurler,  Judges.  Jas.  Handford.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13— 15.    Kingston.  N.  Y.    J.  H.  Drevenstedt, 

Jud.e.   F.E.  Miller,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13—16.  Blandon,  Pa.  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  Sec'y. 
Dec. 14-16.  Rutherf.,rd.X.J.  E.  J.  Irwin.  Sec'y. 
Dee,  18— 23.  Hazelton,  Pa.  J.  E.Anderson,  Sec'y. 


Drevenstedt  and  Zim- 
H.  A.  Enimel.  Judge. 
Andrew  Riddel  1,  Sec'y. 


Dec.  19— 23.  Mohusville.  Pa.  J.  H.  Fichthorn,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  27— 30.  East  Greenville.  Pa.    Theo.  Wittman, 

Judge.  C.  A.  Mack,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  2—6.  New  York,  X.  Y.  H.  V.  Crawford,  Mout- 

clair.  X.  J.,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  3—6.  Point  Marion,  Pa.  II.  C.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22—25.  Salamanca,  X.  Y.  C.  H.  Miller.  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
Feb.19  — 21.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    McClave,  Biitterfleld, 

and  Brown,  Judges.  G.  C.  Sutch,  Sec'y. 

Southern  States. 

Oct.  17  — 21.  Atlanta,  Ga.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt.  Judge. 

Frank  Weldon,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  23—25.   Warsaw,  Ky.  O.  A.  Bogardus,  Sec'y. 
Dec.6— 13.  Charleston.  S.  C.  J.  McCarthy,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12—15.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Chas.  Barber,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12— 15.  Monroe,  X.C.  Marshall,  Judge.    T.  F. 

Dillon,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  20-22.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  T.  E.  Orr,  Judge. 

W.  H.  Lewis,  Secy. 
Jan.  1—6.    Xashville.  Tenn.    John  A.  Murkln,  Jr., 

Sec'y. 

Jan.  8— 12.  Augusta,  Ga.    J.  W.  Killiugsworth,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  16—20.  Charlotte,  X.  C.  H.  B.  Schwab,  Judge. 
W.  B.  Alexander,  Sec'y. 

Near  West  States. 

Sept.  5 — 8.  Northeastern  Industrial  Fair,  Flint,  3fir.li, 

E.  Gr.  Kust,  Sec'y. 
Sept. 11— 15.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  Downing,  Sec'y. 
Xov.20  — 22.    Xewton  Falls,  Ohio.    Ira  C.  Keller, 

Judge.   C.  H.  Heruer,  Sec">  -treas. 
Nov.  23-25.  Warsaw,  111.  W.  S.  Russell.  Judge.  Paul 

Heise,  Sec'y. 

t 

Nov. 30— Dec.  3.  Jackson.  Mich.    Frank  Heck,  and 

Frank  Travis,  Judges.  L.  H.  Hill.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  5— 9.  Youngstown,  O.    F.  E.  Orr,  Judge.   C.  E. 

Watwood,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 16.  Dwight,  111.  Ben.  Meyers,  Judge.  H. 

A.  Wootl,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 16.  Oconomowoc.  Wis.  Frank  Heck.  Judge. 

Dr.  II.  J.  Larson,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—16.    Sebring.  Ohio.    Ira  C.  Keller.  Judge. 

M.  -J .  Stevens,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—16.   Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    T.  E.  Orr.  Judge. 

P.  A.  Heller,  Sec  y. 
Dec.  12—15.  Quincy,  Mich.  A.  L.  Massey.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12—15.  Flint.  Mich.  F.  P.  Wfldman,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  18-23.  Sullivan,  Ind.  H.  E.  Speake,  Sec"}-. 
Dec.  18  —  23.    Haubstadt,  Ind.    D.  T.  MacClcmeut, 

Evansville,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19— 23.  Catlin,  111.  C.  F.  Byerly,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26— 30.  Oregon,  111.  L.  H.  Valentine.  Sec'y. 
Dec. 26— 30.  Lansing.  Mich.    F.  W.Travis,  Judge. 

J  .  A.  Turner,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26— 31.   Ravenna,  Ohio.    Ben  Meyers.  Judge. 

Harry  Beck.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  27  —  29.  Marietta.  Ohio.   H.  A.  Enimel,  Mais, 

Pa..  Judge.  A.  I.  Spencer.  Parkersburg.  Sec'y. 
Dec.27— 29.  East  Palestine,  Ohio.  C.  F.  Early,  and 

Phil  Fell,  Judges.   W  m.  Haught,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  1—6.  Hamilton.  Ohio.  I.  K.  Felch,  Judge.  A. 

W.  C.  Hoffman.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  1—6.  Eaton,  III.  Theo.  Hewcs,  Judge.  O.  H. 

Smith.  Sec'y. 

Jan.  1-fi.  Peoria.  III.  Frank  Heck.  W.  S  RusscH, 
Theo.  Hewes,  Judges.  C.  L.  McCord.  Danville, 
III.,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  1—6.   Klgln.Ill.  Chas.  McClave,  London,  Out., 

Judge.  M.  E.  Meredlih,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 3— 6.  Cambridge,  O.  D.J.  Lambert,  Judge.  Jas 

C.  Sarchel,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5-6.  Zlon  City,  III.  C.  L.  Greer,  Sec'y. 


Keen  Kutter  Tools  stand  every  test  of  a  good  tool.  You  tan  take  a  Keen  Kutter 
saw,  bend  the  end  of  the  blade  around  until  it  touches  the  handle  and  it  will 
spring  back  straight  and  true.  Every  other  kind  of  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  as 
good  a  tool  of  its  class  as  the  Keen  Kutter  Hand  Saw.  The  Keen  Kutter  brand 
covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  and  every 

KM  KUTTBR 

Tool  is  made  of  the  finest  steel  and  made  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  expert 
workmen.  This  quality  tells  in  actual  use — it  means  freedom  from  constant  sharp- 
ening— it  means  long  and  satisfactory  service.  Even  in  the  beginning  Keen  Kutter 
Tools-  cost  little  more  than  inferior  qualities — in  the  end  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest 
tools  you  can  buy.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  Standard  of  America  for  36 
years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Following  are  a  few  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  which  your  dealer 
should  have — if  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Axes.  Adzes,  Hammers.  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files, 
Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives.  Grass 
Hooks.  Brush  Hooks.  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes.  Trowels.  Pruning  Shears, 
Tinners'  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears.  Razors,  etc., 
and  Knives  of  all  kinds.  Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and 
Motto : 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Tor  gotten." 
Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis.  'J.  S.  A.r298  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tool  Booklet. 
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Jau.c    !•_*.    aiiu  Arbor,  Mich.   Theo.  Hewes.  and 

Jas.  '1  ucker.  Judges.  Geo.  R.  Cooper.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  8— 13.  Evansville.  Ind.  H.  J.  Relmer,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 9— 13.  Napervillc,  III.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Judge. 

E.  M.  Schwartz,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9— 13.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.    Frank  Heck,  Judge. 

F.  M.  Higgins,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  9-13.   Flndlay,  Ohio.  Phil  Feil,  Judge.  Clark 

Parker,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  10 — 13.    Xewcomerstown.  Ohio.    Theo.  Hewes, 

Judge.   F.  U.  Mulvane,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  10—13.  Tiffin.  Ohio.  Chas.  McClave,  Judge.  V. 

Crabtree,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15— 20.  Delavan.Wls.  Tucker  and  Rigg,  Judges. 

W.  E.  Peffer,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15— 20.   Portland,  .nd.  S.  B.  Lane,  Judge.  Chas. 

McFarland,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15—20.  Oshkosh.  Wis.    Chas.  McClave,  Judge. 

Frank  W.  Radford.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  16-20.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Thos.  J.  Foy,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  15— 20.  Rockford,  III.  Frank  Heck,  Judge.  Chas. 

M.  Gilbert,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  18-22.   Auburn.  N.  Y.    W.  J.  Stanton,   H.  J. 

Ouilhot.  Geo.  W.  Webb.  Andrew  Riddel  I,  L.  M. 

Hallenbeck.  and  Clarence  W.  King,  Judges.  J, 

H.  Scott,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22— 26.  LaCrosse.  Wis.  Theo.  Hewes,  Judge.  H. 

J.  Hahn,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  22-28.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  C.  G.  Loeber, Sec'y. 
Jan.  25— 29.  Mooresville,  Ind.  Chas.  McClave.  Judge. 

C.  L.  Hallam.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  31 —Feb. 3.   Hudson.  Mich.  Jas.  A.  Tucker.  J. 

W.  MulinLx,  II.  A.  Boies,  Judges.    H.  A.  Boies, 

Sec'y. 

Jan. 31— Feb.5.  Toledo,  O.  (  has.  McClave.  Theo. 
Hewes,  Ben  Mevers.  F.  C.Shepard.  W.  E.  Stand- 
field,  aud  J.  W.  Muliutx.  Judges.  Alva  T.  Baker, 


Jf'cu.  4  -  lo.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Jas.  A.  Tucker.  iie<». 
Burgott.  Ben  Mevers,  C.  L.  McCord.  S.  B.  Lane. 
Wesley  Lenius.  W.C.  Pierce,  and  Theo.  Hewes, 
Judges.  E.  A.  Pierce,  Sec'y, 

Central  West  States. 

Nov.  21—24.  Muscatine.  Iowa.  Ben.  S.  Meyers,  Judge. 

F.M.Ziegler.  Sec'y. 
Nov.  28— Dec.  1.  Central  Mo.  P.  Ass'n  at  Boonville, 

Mo.   D.  T.  Heimlich,  Judge.   Chas.  G.  Miller, 

Sec'y. 

Xov.28— Dec.  2.  Great  Bend.  Kans.  T.  W.  Southard, 

Judge.   Rev.  S.  Oliuger,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  28  —  Dec.  2.  Mason  City.  Iowa.  W.S.Russell, 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Judge.   M.  V.  Bickel,  Sec'j  . 
Dec.  4  —  8.    Marshalltown.   Iowa.     Theo.  Hewes, 

Judge.  H.  C.  Hauseu,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  6— 9.  Stewartsville,  Minn.  Geo.  Holden,  Judge. 

L.  G.  Tubbs,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  6-9.  Webb  City,  Mo.    C.  A.  Emrv.  Judge.  C. 

Baker,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  11— 15.     Davenport.  Iowa.     Jas.  A.  Tucker, 

Judge.  J.  P.  Voss,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—16.  Rochester.  Minn.  Geo.  Holden,  Judge. 

L.  E.  Xietz,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12— 16.  Waverly.  Iowa.  B.  L.  Burbank.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12  — 16.  Favetle.  Mo.  Theo.  Hewes,  C.  Rhodes. 

and  C.  A.  Emry,  Judges.  H.  P.  Mason,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  13— 16.  Corsicana.  Tex.  H.  B.  Savai 

C.  E.  Papsworth,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  IS— 23.  Columbus.  Neb, 

W.  H.Swartsley,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  25 — 30.  Mankato.  Minn. 

W.  Kallmauu,  Sec'y. 
Dec. 26-30.  Gallatin,  Mo.  F.M.Parker,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26—30.  Beat  rice,  Xebr.  H.  C.  White.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  26— 30.  Duluth.Minu.  Theo.  Hewes.  Judge.  H. 

E.  Edmunds,  Sec  "v. 


e.  Judge. 

C.  H.  Rhodes.  Judge, 
Holden,  Judge. 


J. 


operated 
Roofing. 


THIS  MODEL  POULTRY  PLANT 

by  the  Columbia  School  of  Poultry  Culture,  Waterville.  N.  Y.,  is  covered  with  Paroid 
Here  is  what  they  say  about  it : 

"We  are  sending  you  photograph  of  our  buildings  covered  with  your  Paroid 
Roofing.  This  material  is  giving  us  excellent  e>tisfaolion  a  id  we  are  verv  glad 
to  extend  to  you  the  privilege  of  using  the  Illustration." 

PAROID  ROOFING 

has  no  equal  as  &  durable,  et'onomieal  rooting.  Used  by  thousands  of  poultrymen  and  farmers  for  roof- 
ing and  siding  all  classes  of  buildings.  Any  one  can  lay  it  t  roofing  kit  free.  >"  Slate  color-contains  no  tar, 
does  not  crack  or  run— does  not  taint  rain  water— keeps  buildings  warm  and  drv— resisLs  fire,  water, 
heat,  cold  and  gases. 

^£>Tlfl  \ .Fl*4>.(>  Cfininloc  an<1  naim"  of  nearest  d.  . 

*va  m  a  kyoilipiCa)  two  2c  stamps  we'll  send  new  book  of  poultry  house  plans. 


Originators 
East  Walpole,  M 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  {'Established  1817.) 

'S  of  complete  roofing  kit,  fixtures  /or  applying  in  every 


Chicago,  III. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them-and  help  us. 
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RARM-POTTL/ 


August  Vi 


Jan.  9— 13.  Enid.Okla.  I.  W.  SchericU,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  R— 14.  Dallas,  Tux    Brown,  Kuebel.  anil  Purdy, 


Judges. 
•Ian.  16—20.   Sioux  Falls.  S. 
Stacy  S.  Motcaif,  Sec'y, 


D.    D.  II olden,  Judge 


Far  West  States. 


Oct. 


-  4.  Nr. 
Supt.  Tin 
Oct.  (i- 12.  I 
Nov.  29—  Dec 


Wl 


Harry  Collier, 


111  Yakire 
..  Hcwes,  Judge. 
Hand,  Ore.  Elmer  Dixon.  Supt. 
.  Corvallis.  Ore.  R.,b.  Johnson,  Sec'y.. 


Dec. 6-9.  Alameda,  Calif.  C.  G.  Hinds  and  Elmer 

Dixon.  Judges.  C.  A.  Tracy,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12—16.   Salem,  Ore.   F.  A.  Welch.  Sec'y.' 


Dec.  13— 16.  Fresno,  Calif."  Geo.  Andrews,  Sec'y . 
Dec.  19-22.  Albany,  Ore.  Claud  W.  Yunk,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19—23.  Seattle.  Wash.  .'.Cites.  McAllister,  Sec'y 
December.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  J.C.  W  illiams.  Ser'v 
Dec.  27— .Ian.  1.   Taenia,  Wash.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pia:' 
'  Sec'y. 

.Ian.  S— 15.   Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mrs.  O.  II.  Iturbi idgt 
Sec'y. 

Fib.  5-10.     Walla-  Walla.  Wash.     (  has.  McClavc 
Judge.   J.  A.  Levy',' Sec'y. 

Canada. 

Sept.  2— 9.  Toronto,  Can.  A.  W.  Bell-,  Supt. 
Nov.  20— 23.   Seaforth,  Olll.    J.  A.  Daly,  Ser'y. 


Having  His  First  Experience  With 

Disease. 


E 


,DITOR  Farm- Poultry  :— I  have  been 
keeping  forty  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
fowls  for  a  couple  of  years  on  a  town 
lot  40  x  90  feet  (which  bas  been  all 
Hie  experience  I  have  bad  in  poultn)  ami 
bave  bad  splendid  success,  not  buying  lost  a 
single  fowl  by  disease  after  tbey  were  six 
weeks  old,  until  within  the  last  two  weeks  I 
am  having  trouble  and  lots  of  it. 

This  spring  I  thought  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  few  While  Wyandotte  hens  in  order  to  have 
some  sitters,  aud  still  have  a  flock  of  while 
fowls.  I  purchased  fifty  eggs  of  a  party  here 
who  has  since  sold  out  and  moved  away,  so  I 
am  unable  to  give  you  any  information  regard- 
ing bis  stock.  They  were  mostly  pullets,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  pens  in  which  they  were 
kept  were  not  opened  up  enough  to  suit  me 
and  the  air  seemed  had,  but  the  fowls  looked 
healthy  and  in  good  condition.  The  eggs 
proved  to  be  fertile,  and  the  chicks  hatched 
out  good  and  strong,  and  I  raised  thirty  from 
the  fifty  eggs,  batching  them  in  an  incubator 
aud  raising  them  in  a  brooder.  These  chicks 
are  now  eleven  weeks  old,  and  wi  h  one  or 
two  exceptions  have  grown  fast  and  are  as 
nice  clean  healthy  plump  looking  fowls  as  you 
would  wish  to  see,  and  will  weigh  three 
pounds  each.  I  fed  them  on  Harding's  chick 
food  until  they  were  four  weeks  old,  then  fed 
mash  in  the  morning  consisting  of :  2  parts 
alfalfa  meal,  J  part  beef  scrap,  1  part  each 
corn  meal,  bran,  ground  oats  and  middlings, 
the  whole  mixed  together  and  then  wet  up 
with  cold  water  until  it  was  crumbly,  and  fed 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  Ihey  could  eat. 
At  noon  and  at  night  I  fed  Eaton's  grain 
scratching  food,  all  they  would  eat,  except  on 
cool  evenings  1  fed  cracked  corn.  Also  gave 
them  lawn  clippings  every  day,  and  gave 
them  fresh  water  twice  a  day,  putting  a  small 
piece  of  copperas  in  the  drinking  fountains  on 
hot  days. 

I  took  these  chicks  out  of  the  brooder  when 
tbey  were  about  seven  weeks  old,  aud  put 
them  in  a  bouse  10  x  12  x  9  high,  having  a 
run  40  x  50,  part  of  which  is  planted  to  pota- 
toes and  corn,  and  with  these  30  Wyandottes 
I  put  10  Leghorns  and  5  Brahmas  which  were 
the  same  age  hatched  and  raised  by  bens. 
The  bouse  is  light  and  dry  and  bas  been 
whitewashed  three  times  since  the  first  of 
April,  and  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  a 
louse  or  mite  on  these  fowls.  The  yard  is  of 
light  sandy  soil,  good  elevation,  aud  bas  been 
worked  over  frequently  as  I  boed  the  potatoes 
and  corn.  The  fowls  had  the  use  of  only  part 
of.  this  yard  until  the  potatoes  got  large 
enough  so  the  chicks  would  not  scratch  them 
up. 

One  morning  about  two  weeks  ago  I  noticed 
two  of  the  Wyandottes  dumping  around,  eyes 
looked  bad,  comb  and  wattles  off  color.  I 
immediately  caught  them  and  put  them  in  a 
pen  by  themselves,  and  discovered  that 
their  crops  were  crammed  full;  they  drank 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  comb  and 
wattles  turned  almost  purple.  Upon  looking 
at  the  droppings,  which  by  the  way, I  remove 
once  or  twice  each  week  from  the  droppings 
boards,  I  could  not  discover  anything  wrong 
with  them.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had 
been  feeding  too  heavy,  so  let  the  flock  go 
without  a  few  meals,  and  then  put  powdered 
charcoal  and  Sturtevant's  poultry  food  in  the 
mash.  As  fast  as  I  saw  any  of  the  chicks 
dumping  I  put  them  in  the  hospital  pen  and 
doped  them  with  castor  oil,  Pratt's  and 
Sturtevant's  poultry  foods.  Some  of  them 
would  eat  and  some  of  them  would  not  touch 
a  thing.  Up  to  this  writing  I  bave  had  ten 
affected,  seven  of  which  have  died  in  about 
three  days  after  tbey  first  came  down.  The 


droppings  of  some  of  them  were  of  a  light 
yellow  color,  very  loose,  and  turned  to  green 
before  they  died.  None  of  the  Leghorns  or 
Brahmas  in  ihe  same  pen  with  the  Wyan- 
dottes bave  been  affected,  and  I  have  two 
other  pens  of  Lfghorn  chicks  fed  in  the  same 
way  which  are  perfectly  healthy.  I  have, 
never  studied  up  on  the  diseases  of  fowls,  as^ 
my  limited  experience  bas  led  me  to  believe 
that  if  you  kept  them  clean,  provided  clean 
and  dry  quarters,  and  gave  them  roomenough; 
with  plenty  to  eat,  tbey  would  defy  disease,., 
so-. I  am  at  a.loss  to  understand  what  ails, 
these  chicks,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough" 
to  give  me  your  ideas  on  the  case  I  will 
certainly  appreciate  it.  E.  W.  W. 


There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  tbe  general 
care  and  feeding  to  account  for  the  trouble, 
I  would  look  first  to  tbe  actions  of  tbe  chicks. 
at  night.  I  bave  known  chicks  at  this  season 
of  the  year  die  very  quickly  with  just  such 
symptoms  as  Mr.  W.  describes,  and  the  first 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  overcrowding.  The 
chicks  in  tbe  habit  of  crowding  more  than  is 
best  at  night  would  sweat  on  cold  nights,  feel 
chilly,  huddle  closer  together,  and  some  of  tbe 
weaker  and  inside  ones  would  either  be 
trampled  aud  smothered  outright  or  so  used 
up  that  tbey  died  within  a.  day  or  two.  The 
indigestion  and  diarrhea  are  in  such  cases 
developments  of  the  abuse  the  chickens  have 
received.  The  digestive  functions  do  not 
work  properly.  The  food  sours  in  the  crop, 
the  contents  of  tbe  bowels  irritate  and  poison 
them,  and  these  developments  undoubtedly 
h.isleu  the  death  of  tbe  birds.  Bowel  troubles 
of  quite  serious  nature  may  begin  iu  this  way 
and  become  epidemic  in  the  flock. 

My  opinion  on  this  case  is  of  course  only  a 
guess,  for  I  do  not  know  whether  tbe  chick- 
ens crowd  at  night,  but  that  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  such  cases  as  Mr.  W.  describes 
when  they  occur  at  this  seas  n  of  the  year, 
and  tbe  fact  that  tbe  cases  are  limited  to  the 
largest  group  of  chicks  is  suggestive.  The 
different  lots  of  chicks  put  together  in  this 
way  generally  keep  separate  at  night  for 
quite  a  long  time.  Tbe  Leghorn  and  Brahma 
lots  are  too  small  in  number  to  be  much 
affected  if  crowding  only  among  themselves, 
if  crowding  is  not  the  cause  of  trouble  I  could 
suggest  nothing  further  without  a  full -state- 
ment of  conditions. 


Little  by  Little. 

A  little  hen  with  high  topknot, 
A  little  house,  a  little  lot; 
A  lit  tle  box  upon  the  ground^ 
A  little  nest,  all  snug  and" roumt. 
Some  little  eggs,  quite  fresh  a. ..I  clean 
Soon  in  among  the  straw  were  seen. 
One  by  one,  from  day  to  day. 
The  little  topknot  hen  did  lay.  ': 
A  little  feathering  of  her  nest. 
Just  as  the  little  hen  thought  best. 
A  little  pettish,  fretful  way, 
Alittle  clucking  every  day  ; 
Sitting  on  her  nest  at  night, 
A  little  pecking,  like  a  bile. 
Some.little  signs  like  these  to' say 
She  wished  to  "set,"— her  only  way. 
A  little  mistress,  soon  to  know 
Why  the  little  hen  did  so. 
Some  little  eggs  brought  quickly  then. 
And  oh,  so  pleased  the  little  lien ! 
A  little  ske-w-a-r-k,  a  little  peck, 
A  little  ruffling  of  her  neck; 
A  little  nervous  nestling  down 
On  little  eggs,  so  smooth  and  brown. 
A  little  instinct  then  to  sit. 
And  patience,  too;  yes,  quite  a  bit, 
A  little  waiting  for  three  weeks,. 
A  little  downy, chicken  squeaks. 
Each  little  shell  has  littlepieks. 
And  soon  a  nest  quite  full  of  chicks. 


A  liule  lien  in  gleeful  mood 
Leads  proudly  forth  her  litlle'bfbfflf!^"^-!5*' 
—  The  Farm  Jqur.nal. 

To  say,  when  writing  advertisers, 


TAKE  THIS 

FULL  GALLON 


NEST  DISINFECTING  1 


I  want  every  owner  of  Poultry,  large 
or  small  to  know  without  costing  a  penny 
or  a  promise  just  what  I  know  about 
Chloro-Naptholeu.Ti  Dip  as  a  Vermicide, 
Germicide,  and  Disinfectant.     Write  me 
now,  today  and  I  will  immediately  send,  all 
charges  prepaid,  A  FULL  GALLON  OF 

CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM  DIP 

AND  LIVE  STOCK  DISINFECTANT 

for  you  to  test  in  every  way— use  it  according  to  simple  directions  and  in 
thirty  days  if  you  feel  that  the  gallon  is  worth  $1 .50  to  you ,  send  me  that 
amount — if  not  I  will  tell  you  where  to  send  what  is  left  at  my  expense. 

SWT-  IT  KILLS  LICE,  AND  CURES  CHOLERA.  ROUP,  CANKER  AND  CHICKEN 
POX.  It  keeps  the  henneries  properly  disinfected.  It  is  non-poisonous  and  non- 
explosive— cannot  harm  the  smallest  chick. 

Prompt  action,  tree  of  cost,  till  I  prove  actual  results,  means  an  absolute 
prevention  of  all  contagious  diseases  and  the  wiping  out  of  every  germ 
and  parasite  that  attacks  poultry. 

I  am  not  introducing  a  new  Germicide  and  Disinfec- 
tant, as  CMoro-NapthOleum  Dip  has  been  the  standard 
for  over  ten  years.    I  am  trying  to  make  new  friends 
and  know  of  no  surer  or  fairer  way  of  showing  my . 
good  faith  than  by  this  free  offer  to  prove.  Write  now' 
E.  TAUSSIG,  President. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  Ino. 
29  East  59th  Street,     New  York  City. 


That  Protrusion. 

I. was  interested  in  the  account  of  the  pro- 
trusion from  cockerel,  on  page  357,  August  I. 
I  have  had- three  hens  troubled  in  that  way, 
and  supposed  it  was  due  to  some  strain  or 
undue  exertion  in  laying.  Both  passages 
came  out,  and  dry  course  scabs  formed  on  the 
ends.  One  I  cleaned  and  oiled  and  pushed 
back  repeatedly,  aud  she  apparently  got  well, 
but  now  she  shows  the  matter  soiling  the 
feathers  again.  Another  I  killed,  and  opened 
the  passages;  found  no  signs  of  disease  or 
derangement  internally;  even  inflammation 
did  not  extend  more  than  an  inch  from  outlet. 
In  the  egg  passage  was  a  bard  lump  which  1 
pressed  out,  and  it  was  about  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  with  an 
irregular  branch  on  one  side.  This,  when  cut 
open,  looked  like  hard  cheesy  matter.  I 
judged  that  straining  to  get  rid  of  this  bad 
caused  the  parts  to  protrude.  The  first  one  I 
killed  without  making  a  close  examination, 
only  enough  to  show  that  Ihe  trouble  was 
local  at  that  point,  and  not  caused  by  any 
internal  derangement  of  organs.  The  dis- 
charges, when  dried  on  tbe  feathers,  or  In  the 
form  of  scabs  on  the  parts,  seem  granulated 
and  almost  griltv,  like  some  bone  formal  ion. 

O.  H.  L. 


He  Won  an  Incubator. 


Seventy-five  chicks  out  of  seventy-six  fertile  eggs 
is  an  exna  record.  Mr.  C.  II.  Hamner,  of  Bayou. 
GrOlila,  Louisiana,  did  it  in  his  incubator  this  springs 
and  won  a  prize. 

A  200-egg  lucubator  was  offered  by.  the  publishersof 
the  Southern  Ruralist  to  the  person  who  obtained  the 
largest  hatch  from  a  machine  purchased  from  their 
advertisers.  The  prize  was  to  be  awarded  in  April. 
Tbe  contestants  sent  sworn  statemenlsand  signatures 
of  t  liree  reliable  witnesses. 

The  best  result,  of  them  all  was  the  score  reported 
above.  This  high  percentage — 98.6— was  obtained  in  a 
Prairie  State  incubator.  The  givers  of  the  prize 
allowed  the  winner  to  choose  the  machine  he  wislted. 
Naturally  Mr.  Ilamner's  selection  for  his  premium 
was  another  Prairie  State  incubator. 

Mr.  Ilamuer  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  excellence 
shown  by  the  Prairie  State.  He  finds  it  easy  to  attend. 
It  runs  evenly;  doesn't  overheat  the  eggs  in  either 
corners  or  center.  The  regulator  Is  always  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  ventilation  was  certainly  good, 
for  only  one  egg  oiu  of  seventy-six  failed  to  hatch. 

Mr.  Hamner  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success. 
In  April  the  Southern  Ruralist  fulfilled  its  promise. 
The  publishers  sent  hint  by  freight  prepaid,  a  No.  2 
200-egg  Prairie  Stale  incubator  from  the  factory  of 
the  Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

This  is  the  largest  and  finest  equiped  poultry  plant  in  the  world.  No 
other  like  it — nothing  to  compare  with  it.  Buildings  and  equipment 
alone  cost  $100,000.  Buildings  are  all  of  brick  with  slate  roofs  and  built 
to  last.  Produces  730  tons  of  stuffed  poultry,  100,000  broilers  and  73,000 
dozen  unfertile  eggs  annually,  all  sold  in  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
at  prices  always  in  advance  of  the  market.  Here's  your  chance  to  make 
a  mint  of  money — comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Everything  all  ready — 
business  thoroughly  established — just  step  right  in  and  keep  it  going. 


This  immense  plant  will  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  If  you  want  a 
fortune,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Some  man's  going  to  get  a  bargain  if  he  takes 
this  quick.    Must  be  sold.   Write  today  for  prices,  terms  and  full  information. 


WM.  A.  GRAHAM.  TRUSTEE,  P. 


BOX  E,  SIDNEY.  OHIO 


SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Two  Thousand  Hens  in  One  House.  EggS,    Broilers    and  Money, 

  I  w        I  II  I  I-  I    »'  I    I         <>I  ft        I  ■  i  >i  t  I.         Til    XT        -ILflw  • 


EDITOR  FARM-rot  LTRY  :- Apropos  of 
tbe  curtain  front  bouse  discussion 
and  tbe  continuous  bouse  plans  in  tbe 
last  number  of  your  journal— a  de- 
scription of  the  "Xortbfield"  or  "  Burr"  bouse 
may  not  be  inopportune,  with  a  few  remarks 
ou  range  and  ventilation  —  1  offer  this  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hesitation,  as  tbe  results 
aimed  at  aud  aehiered  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  your  well  known  views  on  poul- 
try craft,  but  we  are  all  after  facts,  and  the 
roan  who  wants  to  keep  hens  by  thousands 
for  profit  and  pleasure  should  have  the  same 
run  for  his  money  as  the  individual  who 
wants  to  keep  a  few  hens. 

To  pass  over  tbe  curtain  front  bouse  quickly 
it  Is  a  question  that  professionally  we  have 
fought  for  years  in  tbe  slums — of  forcing  air 
and  sunshine  into  tbe  tenements.  The  de- 
crease in  consumption  in  New  England  dur- 
ing tbe  last  twenty  years  is  largely  due  to  the 
doing  away  with  the  death  like  closed  parlor 
and  spare  bedroom,  and  letting  light  and  sun- 
shine into  tbe  whole  house,  (eveu  If  it  did 
fade  the  carpet)  and  killing  tbe  germs  by 
oxidation.  The  curtain  front  is  an  advance 
over  the  hermetically  sealed  bouse  of  ten  years 
ago,  but  is  a  step  behind  sunshine  and  ventila- 
tion without  draft.  When  a  man  is  satisfied 
with  any  step  he  has  taken  be  has  reached  bis 
limit,  and  there  is  no  further  progress  in  him. 
A  good  concordance  will  show  the  various 
treatments  prescribed  in  Holy  writ  for  tbe 
"fool  lu  his  folly."' 

The  "Burr"'  bouse  evolved  from  twenty 
years  hard  '-think''  in  handling  poultry  for 
profit  is  made  to  bold  2.000  hens  cared  for  by- 
one  man  working  in  actual  time  less  than 
eight  hours  a  day. 

The  only  division  is  the  central  feed  room 
— giving  1.000  hens  in  each  wing.  The  yards 
are  undivided,  being  200  feet  deep,  which  Is  as 
far  as  a  ben  will  range,  and  having  only  mov- 
able shelter  gives  no  hindrance  to  frequent 
plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding.  Tbe  yards 
are  double,  the  house  facing  a  trifle  to  the 
south  or  southeast,  giving  sun  In  winter  and 
shade  in  summer. In  the  bouse;  north  yards 
being  used  while  the  soutb  yards  are  culti- 
tated,  and  vice  versa. 

The  description  of  a  unit  of  this  house  hold- 
ing 120  hens  will  suffice  for  our  purpose,  viz., 
showing  that  segregation  with  practically 
unlimited  freedom  is  practical  and  profitable. 
Tbe  bouse  is  two  storied,  with  scratching 
shed  underneath,  built  on  posts  with  6  feet 
head  room  underneath,  dirt  grade  one  foot 
above  ground  level.  This  dirt  is  filled  in 
twice  a  year,  passed  upstairs  and  out  with  the 
droppings.  Point  one,  no  chance  for  bouse 
or  yard  to  become  saturated  with  poison; 
practically  a  new  plant  twice  a  year. 

The  bouse  is  20  feet  wide,  and  each  section 
is  16  feet  long,  with  a  peaked  roof;  6  feet  head 
room  at  the  plate;  6  feet  6  Inches  head  room 
at  collar  beam-;  inside  sheathed  on  sides  and 
across  collar  beams,  leaving  an  open  space  In 
center  of.  8  feet.  The  roof  is  shingles,  the 
only  roof  material  that  will  give  off  the  moist- 
ure on  Its  lower  side  to  the  outside  air.  The 
gable  ends  are  open  between  tbe  shingle  lath, 
giving  a  continuous  outlet  to  the  warm  air. 

Sides  are  pine  siding  hid  over  paper  giving 
a  dead  air  space  in  wall.  Floor  matched  hard 
pine  heavily  tarred  and  covered  with  two 
Inches  of  clean  dirt.  The  16  ft.  of  each  sec- 
tion give  12  ft.  of  roosting  room  with  a  10  x  12 
ilich  6-ligbt  double  sash  window  front  and 
back,  the  space  between  windows  being 
Vacant.  Tbe  nest  boxes  on  legsou  each  side 
between  windows,  and  a  central  passage  of 
two  feet  through  the  center. 
•  The  roosts,  fifteen  In  number  In  each 
panel,  are  4  ft.  6  In.  long,  set  on  §  In.  iron 
rod  18  in.  high,  22  in.  apart;  run  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  building  each  side  of  central 
passage,  leaving  room  on  tbe  sides  to  gather 
egg*- 

This  bouse  Is  cleaned  daily  lu  one  hour  and 
a  half  with  a  rake  and  barrow,  and  the 
droppings  wheeled  to  the  manure  house  16  ft. 
away  from  tbe  end  door. 

Tbe  north  windows  have  wooden  shutters 
closing  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of 
aasb.  The  hens  pass  up  and  down  through 
traps  2  x  3  ft.  In  front  of  each  north  window. 

Ventilation,  as  In  your  school  house,  Is 


regulated  by  opening  or  closing  windows  as 
needed.  Iu  very  cold  weal  her  the  north 
shutters  are  closed,  leaving  the  top  of  window 
open  half  inch  or  more.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  bens,  unable  by  tbe  placing  of  the 
roosts,  to  crowd  or  fight,  become  an  individ- 
ual family  with  the  freedom  of  all  of  2,400 
feet  of  floor  space  upstairs,  and  2,400  feet 
downstairs  that  is  not  occupied  at  tbe  moment 
by  the  other  SSO  liens.  With  the  same  yard 
freedom  —  with  ability  to  select  such  part  of 
the  house  as  suits  their  pleasure  —  freedom, 
health,  and  contentment  produce  eggs. 

We  have  had  no  frozen  combs  with  ther- 
mometer 6°  below  zero. 

The  scratching  shed  fronts  are  in  winter 
limes  closed  with  continuous  S  x  10  in. 
16-ligbt  sash  with  12  in.  wooden  shutter  above 
It  that  can  be  opeued  for  air,  but  keep  out 
the  wind,  rain,  and  suow.  The  traps  being 
open  during  tbe  day.  and  In  warm  weather, 
give  additional  ventilation. 

I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  detailed  drawings 
of  this  house  if  you  want  them.  Tbe  claims 
made  for  this  bouse,  which  two  winters  expe- 
rience have  verified,  are  :— 

1.  —  Economy  of  labor. 

2.  —  Economy  of  roof  construction  to  accom- 
plish the  following  desiderata : 

1.  —  Health  of  fowl. 

2.  —  Contentment  of  fowl;  both  inducing 
egg  production  by  reason  of — 

1.  —  Perfect  ventilation. 

2.  — Warmth;  (really  shelter  from  cold  wind 
more  than  from  cold). 

3.  —  Freedom. 

4.  —  Not  overcrowding;  (on  paper  there  is 
but  four  square  feet  of  space  per  ben). 

5.  —  Cleanliness. 

Tbe  droppings  treated  with  land  plaster 
aud  Kamit  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
removing,  and  the  labor  of  ploughing  and 
seeding  the  yards.  This  year  tbe  trap  ne9t 
will  tell  tbe  story  of  the  individual  produc- 
tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  ready  for  your 
caustic  criticism,  and  for  the  gun  fire  of  the 
"craft,"  my  ammunition  being  fact9  and  a 
desire  to  prove  that  20,000  hens  using  a  2,000 
one  man  unit  can  be  kept  at  as  great  a  profit 
under  these  conditions  a^  If  kept  in  smaller 
flocks  wired  In.  When  it  takes  all  tbe  legiti- 
mate profits  from  300  hens  to  pay  a  man  $50 
per  month  to  care  for  them  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  proprietors  of  most  large  plants 
are  buying  either  pleasure  or  experience  or 
both.  Yours  very  truly, 

Dr.  Buchanan  Burr. 

Elkton,  Md. 


Before  criticising  much  let  us  have  some 
more  fact*.  I  would  like  to  have  plans 
showing  details  of  Dr.  Burr's  house,  and  I 
think  many  readers  would  like  to  see  them  in 
print. 

Let  us  have  also  information  about  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  bundling  fowls,  and 
tbe  results  obtained.  The  fact  that  it  suits  the 
builder  after  two  years  trial  may  not  mean 
anything  to  anybody  else,  but  if  a  fuller  state- 
ment in  regard  to  poultry  keeping  In  this 
house  seems  to  justify  tbe  owner's  opinlou  of 
it,  there  should  be  something  here  for  us  all  to 
learn. 

On  the  general  impression  of  the  house, 
that  I  get  from  reading  Dr.  Burr's  contribu- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  to  be  something  like  some 
buildings  I  know  of  that  the  owner  seems  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  have  been  described 
in  print  many  times,  visited  perhaps  by  thou- 
sands of  poultrymen,  have  contributed  some- 
thing substantial  to  practical  poultry  knowl- 
edge; yet  I  never  knew  of  anyone  seeing 
them,  building  like  them.  The  owner  ha- 
grown  up  with  the  buildings;  they  are  a 
part  of  his  poultry  keeping.  He  probably 
does  as  well  in  them  as  be  would  with  build- 
ings more  like  those  that  suit  most  other  peo- 
ple; but  no  one  else  will  ever  banker  to  keep 
fowls  In  such  buildings. 

There  was,  a  few  years  ago  In  a  town  iu 
New  York  state,  an  artificial  incubating  and 
brooding  plant  invented  and  operated  for 
a  while  by  a  very  wealthy  man  of  an  Invent- 
ive turn  of  mind.  Tradition  has  it  that  be 
was  very  successful  in   batching,  but  the 
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The  breed  of  fowl  with  which  you  can  make  the  most  monev.  It  Is 'a  general  talk  about  Kgg3  and 
Broilers,  based  upon  our  experience.  Free  for  tbe  asking. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM  COMPANY.  INC.. 

Breeders  of 

LAKEWOOD    FA  KM    LAYERS.  THE   GREAT   PROFIT  RAVERS. 

BURRSVILLE.    NEW  JERSEY. 


F»OTILrJT I S ^  SI  FPLIKS. 

Of  every  description.  Prairie  Slale,  Kmpire  Stale  ami  Star  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  Drinking  Fountains.  Wire  Netting.  Spray  Pumps.  Whitewashing 
Machines,  Powder  and  Liquid  Lice  Killers,  lionp  and  Cholera  Cures,  Condition 
Powders.  Egg  Foods,  Oyster  Shells,  Beef  Scrap?.  I)«'g  Cakes  and  Medicines, and 
evervihing  necessarv  for  Ureeding  Poultry  and  Pet  Slock. 

Our  immense  Illustrated  Catalogue  gives  a  complete  list.  It  is  free.  Send  for  one. 

EXCELSIOR   WIRE  &   POULTRY    SUPPLY'  CO.,     Dept.  I, 
W.  V.  RCSS,  Prop.  2fjand2SVe^y  .St..  New  York  City. 


Red  Feather  Farm 

3O0O  cockerels  and  pullets,  1500  breeders  R.  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Prices  S  >  lo  SI".  LARGE,  BLOCK Y 
cockerels  CLEAN  UNDERCOLOR  $-'.50  to  $:i  and  up.  Liberal  discount  in  lots  i.l  ]0  or  moi  e.  Ejrtfs 
SELECTED   PENS.  $2  per  15;  UTILITY,  $1  per  15;  S4.50  per  1  •    -  i  .    We  solicit  tbe  trade 

of  BROILER  PLANTS,  and  will  discount  on  5000  eg*  orders. 

F.  W.  C.  ALMY,  PROP.      TIV.  4  CORS.,  R.  I.       L.  W.  CHASE,  ASST. 


At  various  times  a  number  of  ideas  in 
Incubators,  brooders,  etc.,  as  well  as  iu  poul- 
try houses,  have  been  brought  out  that  were 
very  satisfactory  to  their  originators,  but 
would  not  "go,"  because  other  people,  even 
if  persuaded  to  try  them,  did  not  make  them 
work  well. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  the  plan 
of  house  given  above  is  iu  this  class.  These 
however,  are  the  kind  of  incidents  that  nat- 
urally come  to  mind  when  we  hear  of  radi- 
cally "  different "  ways  of  keeping  poultry, 
and  I  mention  them  because  I  want  Dr.  B.,  iu 
giving  us  further  information  about  the  house, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  to  make  out  a 
very  strong  case  to  convince  that  bis  plan  is 
all  that  he  thinks  it. 

It  is,  further,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
two  seasons  test  of  an  intensive  plan  is  not 
sufficient.  The  building  and  two  large  yards 
must  occupy  about  three  acres.  That  gives 
about  seven  hundred  hens  to  the  acre.  To 
say  that  so  many  hens  cannot  be  kept  profit- 
ably on  so  small  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  is  simply  to  express  a 
reasonable  proposition  which  everyone  who 
puts  his  unbelief  in  it  into  practice  is  within 
a  few  years  forced  to  admit.  Still,  though 
even  after  temporary  advantage  for  the  house 
has  been  demonstrated,  I  should  wait  a  few 
years  before  confessing  I  was  wrong  in  my 
general  opinions  about  poultry  houses.  I 
expect  to  find  tbe  argument  for  tbe  house 
interesting,  suggestive,  and  perhaps  bringing 
out  some  very  good  things. 

In  anticipation  of  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment about  this  house,  I  want  to  ask  a  few 
questions  and  offer  a  few  comments  which  I 
hope  Dr.  B.  will  take,  not  as  criticisms,  but 
as  suggestions  designed  to  draw  out  infor- 
mation especially  on  tbe  poiuts  Involved. 


This  building  has  4  800  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
which  is  filled  in  to  tbe  depth  of  a  foot,  (as  I 
underhand  the  statement),  twice  a  year,  this 
earth  being  gradually  passed  up  stairs,  and 
spread  over  the  floor  there,  whence  it  is 
removed  with  the  droppings.  As  I  figure  it, 
this  means  that  9,600  cubic  feet  of  earth  are  to 
be  taken  from  somewhere,  hauled  to  the  lower 
floor,  thrown  up  6  ft.  to  the  upper  floor, 
taken  up  with  the  droppings,  and  hauled 
away  during  the  year.  To  put  it  another 
way,  on  each' of  all  but  ten  days  of  the  year 
a  wagon  load  of  earth  is  to  be  hauled  in, 
spread  on  the  lower  floor,  thrown  to  the 
upper  floor,  and  spread  out  there. 

Does  the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  poultry 
do  this?  If  so,  how  much  of  his  time  does  it 
take? 

I  am  not  especially  averse  to  work  when  I 
think  I  need  exercise,  but  throwing  a  yard  of 
dirt  up  6  ft.  every  day  looks  to  me  too  much 
like  mere  gymnastics. 

Then  there  is  a  question  as  to  how  long  the 
number  of  hens  kept  can  be  kept  thriving 
on  tbe  limited  area  enclosed,  even  with 
regular  alternation  of  yards,  and  the  yard 
not  in  use  plowed  and  planted. 

I  am  also  curious  as  to  whether  atteutiou 
to  trap  nests  lor  2,000  hens  goes,  or  is  to  go, 
In  the  regular  eight  hour  working  day  of  the 
poultryman,  and  I  surmise  that  some  of  tbe 
trap  nest  makers  will  want  to  know  bow  tbe 
nests  work  with  a  thousand  hens  in  one  flock. 

Let  us  have  more  facts  and  more  figures. 
Let  us  have  all  kinds  of  figures  relating  to 
the  work  ou  and  production  of  the  plant. 
Give  us  enough  so  that  we  cau  make  statistics 
for  ourselves.  Most  of  us  may  be  skeptical 
now,  but  with  figures  that  tell  their  story  we 
will  have  to  accept  conclusions  from  which 
tbe  figures  and  facts  leave  no  way  of  escape. 


oramonltlns hen  needs eUKRr DANS 
CONDITION  POWDKH.    It  puts  her  In 
condition,  makeatheplumftreprowqulclc- 
ly  and  glvea  the  gloss  bo  attractive  hi  snow 

Sheridan's 
Powder 

will  make  chickens  healthy  and  fcpep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Makes  young 
pulleta  early  lavers  for  October  egg 
prices.  11  yon  can't  buy  It  near  home 
we  will  send  one  package  25  cents; 
five,  11.00;  21b.  can  •!.»;  six.  *5.00. 
IKE.  paid.  Sample  poultry  paper  tree. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Molting  Hens 

It  your  hens  are  shedding  their  feathers 
and  not  laving,  they  are  out  of  condition. 
The  best  poultry  authorities  say,  "When 
hens  are  in  condition  they  will  lay  perfect 
eggs  and  plenty  of  them."  Then  help 
them  over  molting  time  or  your  egg  profit 
will  be  lost.  Sheridan's  Condition 
Powder  will  help  the  molting  hens.  The 
process  of  molting  is  a  very  exhausting 
one.  The  growing  of  new  feathers 
requires  all  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates 
in  the  food,  so  that  there  is  an  extra 
demand  upon  the  strength.  The  elements 
needed  by  poultry  at  molting,  in  addition 
to  good  food,  are  contained  in  Sheri- 
dax's  Condition  Powder  to  a  high 
degree.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  have 
proven  it  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
for  molting  hens. 

When  vour  hens  show  signs  of  molting, 
feed  them  once  daily,  in  a  hot  bran  masr\ 
Sheridan's  Powder  as  directed.  Do 
this  and  you  will  have  as  others  do  who 
have  tried  the  plan,  an  abundance  of  eggs 
to  sell  in  the  fall  and  winter  month* 


plant  has  stood  idle  ever  since  be  tired  of  it. 
To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  —  please  them  —  and  help  us 
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Small  Yards,  Large  Yards,  or  Free 

Range. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poui,tky:—  The  ques- 
tion as  to  free  range  on  large  ami 
small  yards  is  one  that  I  have  had 
experience  enough  in  in  all  three 
ways  to  be  able  to  judge,  as  far  as  my  own 
satisfaction  goes,  as  lo  which  is  best. 

For  eight  years  I  kept  fifty  hens  in  yard 
50  x  50,  ami  besides  a  hundred  or  more  chicks 
Were  in  same  yard  late  in  fall.  The  hens  laid 
extra  well  winter  and  summer.  I  aNo  made 
the  record  of  242  eggs  each  will)  a  pen  of  Ii. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns  which  is  largely  adver- 
tised by  the  party  whose  strain  they  were. 
These  birds,  four  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  were 
Id  a  pen  5  x  6 ;  \  aid  S  x  12,  and  were  not  out 
of  it  for  the  year. 

My  chickens  were  raised  on  plot  a  little 
smaller  than  the  yard  for  old  hens  until  fall, 
when  the  two  yards  were  put  in  one.  The 
ground  was  turned  over  will)  spade  in  hen 
yard  each  summer;  but  where  chicks  were 
raised  it  was  not  turned.  I  always  had  large 
vigorous  stoek  Plymouth  Kicks,  that  weighed 
seven  to  nine  pounds  for  hens,  nine  to  eleven 
for  cocks;  and  I  remember  of  selling  three 
hews  that  weighed  thirty  pounds.  I  did  so 
well  with  these  that  I  bought  land  where  T 
could  have  lar-je  yards,  or,  if  I  wanted  free 
range.  I  put  up  one  building  14  x  28.  Lambert 
style,  one  shed  roof,  11  x  25.  I  gave  these 
hens  free  range.  There  were  seventy-rive 
pullets,  and  they  had  run  of  all  the  pasture 
land  they  wanted.  There  were  no  bushes  or 
places  where  they  could  lay  out,  except  what 
was  in  yard  that  was  fenced  with  poultry 
netting.  They  would  lay  fine  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  during  summer  wouldn't  lay 
enough  lo  pay  feed  bills.  After  two  summers 
of  this  I  kept  them  in  the  yards.  The  yards 
are  about  100  x  100,  wit  h  brook  water  through 
them.  From  this  method  I  got  a  few  more 
eggs,  (I  had  35  in  one  yard ;  40  in  the  other), 
but  the  yield  was  far  from  satisfactory.  This 
summer  I  made  one  small  yard,  and  from  the 
few  hens,  twelve  and  male,  I  get  seven  to 
nine  eggs  a  day,  and  some  days  twelve. 

I  gel  no  better  chicks  where  stock  has  free 
r  m<re,  also  chicks  from  lime  they  hatch,  than 
1  'lid  on  the  little  back  lot.  Friends  of  mine 
u  bo  raise  and  keep  poultry  on  even  less  land 
th  \ti  I  used  to  have,  raise  as  fine  birds  as  any 
one  can,  and  get  lots  of  egu's.  I  made  four 
times  as  much  money  in  eight  years  on  small 
lots  as  I  have  iu  four  years  where  I  am. 

W.  W.  Cabman. 


The  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  Mr. 
Carman's  experience  is  that  when  keeping 
poultry  in  small  yards  he  developed  a  method 
of  poultry  keeping,  and  became  adept  in  using 
it,  which  was  well  suited  to  the  conditions; 
but  that  when  he  changed  conditions  he  did 
not  succeed  in  adapting  his  methods  to  the 
new  conditions.  I  know  a  good  many  poul- 
try keepers  who  get  very  good  results  with 
small  flocks  kept  In  very  crowded  quarters. 
Most  of  them  seem  lo  me  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  lime  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
fowls.  That  is  all  right  If  they  have  the  time 
and  like  to  work  that  way,  but  often  when 
because  of  their  success  wltb  a  small  number 
they  branch  out  expecting  to  get  proportion- 
ate results  from  more  fowls  under  different 
conditions  they  are  disappointed.  This  reason 
alone  accounts  for  a  great  many  failures  in 
poultry  keeping. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  by  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  matter  that  the 
highest  egg  production  may  be  obtained  in 
small  yards  from  small  flocks.  Yet  — as  I 
have  tried  to  show  in  these  columns  a  number 
of  times  — the  per  hen  production  is  not 
always  the  best  measure  of  results.  The  final 
measurement  must  take  into  account  the 
time  spent  with  the  fowls. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Carman's 
statement  just  where  his  methods  are  not 
adapted  to  the  later  conditions,  but  from 
general  observation  of  similar  experiences,  I 
suppose  that  that  is  where  be  is  at  fault. 


Incubator  iianufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation . 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  [ifca.ha.tor 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  America  was- 
hel  I  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Intl., 
July  18—20,  1905,  with  a  strong  attendance  of 
representative  incubator  manufacturers,  presi- 
dent F.  Cooper  presiding. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  sec'y  J.  S.  Gilcrest, 
on  account  of  sickness,  Jlilton  O.  Adams  was 
appointed  secretary  pro  tern. 

Following  the  president's  annual  address, 
and  reading  of  theminutesof  the  last  meeting, 
the  various  committee  reports  were  banded  in. 
The  committee  on  freight  rates  reports  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  secure  a  reasonable  conces- 
sion from  the  various  railroads.  This  reduc- 
tion of  freight  will  be  of  considerable  saving 
to  the  purchaser.  Previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  association  incubator  purchasers 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  first  class  freight  rale, 
with  no  hope  of  a  possible  reduction.  The 
association  will  secure  many  concessions  of  a 
similar  nature  that  will  benefit  consumers. 

The  committee  on  insurance  finds  that  incu- 
bators are  far  less  dangerous  than  the  average 
house  lamp. 

Mr.  John  W.  Myers  delivered  an  excellent 
address  on  adjusting  difficulties  and  misun- 
derstanding whenever  such  arrive  between 
manufacturer  and  customer.  His  views  of 
t tie  matter  were  iu  direct  line  and  perfect 
harmony  with  those  of  all  present.  The  dis- 
position of  the  manufacturer  is  to  be  perfectly 
just  and  to  dispose  of  all  such  matters  in  a 
wholly  just  and  equitable  manner.  Every 
manufacturer  has  the  interests  of  his  custom- 
ers tit  heart. 

Mr.  Milton  O.  Adams  delivered  an  address 
on  feeding  hens  for  fertile  eggs,  emphasizing 
how  necessary  it  is  that  every  incubator  opera- 
tor use  the  utmost  pains  in  handling  his  breed- 
ing stock  to  secure  the  highest  possible  rela- 
tive degree  of  fertility  in  eggs  produced  for 
hatching  purposes.  The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation freely  express  the  opinion  that  the 
chief  source  of  all  incubator  troubles  lies 
largely  in  the  use  of  eggs  that  are  not  properly 
fertilized. 

Mr.  Jas.  Homan  delivered  an  address  on 
incubator  advertising,  which  besides  being  full 
of  iunt.ru,'  tion  for  the  manufacturer,  also 
brought  to  mind  the  relation  between  ■  the 
poultry  press  and  this  organization. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  every  manufacturer  becom- 
ing a  member  iu  this  association,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  support  of  all  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  great  amount  of  work 
mapped  out.  Some  have  misconstrued  -  the 
publicity  previously  given  the  association,  and 
have  misinterpreted  the  motive.  The  sole 
object  of  forming  the  association  is  to  create 
more  harmony  amoug  the  manufacturers. 
The  incubator  industry  is  no  longer  a  one  dol- 
lar industry  but  a  million  industry,  and  there 
is  a  crying  need  for  an  organization  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  poultry  press  is  to  organize. 
The  representative  American  poultry  breeders 
have  the  A.  P.  A.  Almost  every  recognized 
breed  of  fowls  is  represented  by  its  associa- 
tion;  states,  counties  and  communities  all  rec- 


ognize the  import  nice  of  organizing  lo  further 
the  poultry  industry  in  their  territory,  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  incubator  manufac- 
turers can  likewise  band  together  for  their 
good.  It  is  not  the  intention  lo  dictate  prices, 
nor  the  territory  which  he  shall  operate,  nor 
anything  of  that  nature.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  report  got  out  at  oue  time  that  there  was 
a  prospective  incubator  trust  in  view.  Noiu- 
ing  could -be  further  from  the  truth,  as  the 
incubator  industry  is  not  composed  of  men 
who  favor  anything  of  this  nature. 

While  the  principal  point  in  view  when 
organizing  the  association  was  to  help  the 
consumer,  yet  there  are  many  things  which 
will  benefit  the  manufacturers  themselves 
embodied  in  this  movement. 

The  incubator  industry  has  attained  su.-h 
proportions  as  to  be  worth  the  support  in  the 
most  intimate  manner  of  all  interested  in  it, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  closest  organization 
that  the  many  benefits  will  be  derived  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

The  follewiug  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Pres.,  Mr.  Jas.  Homan,  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  vice-pres.,  Mr.  L.  A.  Bant  a, 
Ligonier,  Ind.;  treas.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Mjeis, 
Quiucy,  UN.;  sec'y,  Mr.  Milton  O.  Adams, 
Hiawatha,  Kaus. 

The  retiring  president,  Mr.  A.  F.  Coope r, 
owing  to  his  no  longer  being  an  active  incu- 
bator manufacturer,  which  would  render  him 
ineligible  to  holding  office,  was  made  an 
honorary  for  the  many  valued  services  he  has 
rendered  the  association. 

The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  full 
particulars  regarding  the  organization  can  be 
obtained  by  every  incubator  manufacturer 
from  the  secretary. 

M.  O.  Adams, 
Sec'v  Incubator  Man'fs.  Association 


DUST0N  STRAIN 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Arc  absolutely  first  class  in  every  respect.  \V<-  have 
them  at  Llieir  very  best.   Send  your  wants  lo  n.e. 

KALPH   HASWKLL,  Hoosick  Kails,  X.  Y. 


LITTLE  CHICKS 

The  only  book  published  that  tells  how  to  suc- 
cessfully hatch  and  rear  Mule  chicks.  Written  by 
the  most  Practical  Pouliryinen.  Over  16i>  pages; 

Price  50c.  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co. 


Dept.  I, 


36  &  28  Veeey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


NETTLETON'S 

LT.  BRAHMAS 

Winners  of  the  Blue  at  many  exhibitions.  Size  and 
quality  is  what  I  have. 

An  extra  nice-  lot  of  young  birds  for  sale  after 
Oct..  1.  A  few  this  season  breeding  cockerels  at  $5 
and  S10  each,  grand  birds. 

C.  P.  N ETTLKTON    Box  159,  Shelton,  Conn. 

COLUMBIAN 

Wyandottes. 

Quality  and  price  defy  competition.  Eggs  by  the 
silting  or  hundred.  All  stock  sold  strictly  on 
apn  roval. 

ELMLAWN  POULTRY  FARM, 

R.2,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


THE  New  Illustrated  Standard  of  Perfection 

The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  §1.50,  no  matter  where  purchased.  We  are,  however,  making  some  extremely  desirable  offers 
whereby  a  Standard  may  be  obtained  for  much  less  than  the  advertised  cost.  Here,  for  example,  is  how  you  cau  greatly  reduce  the 
price  of  youreopy  by  securing  a  few  subscriptions  to  Farm-Poultry. 

Send  us  $1.00  and  one  new  subscriber  at  50c.  ($1.50  in  all) 

Send  us  .75  and  two  new  subscribers  at  50c.  each  ($1.75  in  all) 
Send  us  .50  and  three  new  subscribers  at  50c.  each  ($2.00  in  all) 
Send  us  six  new  subscribers      at  50c.  each  ($3.00  in  all) 

THIS     LAST    OFFER    ENABLES    YOU    TO    GET    YOUR    STANDARD  FREE. 
Your  compliance  with  anyone  of  the  above  requirements  will  entitle  you  to  a  copy  of  the  new  Illustrated 

Standard  of  Perfection. 

The  price  to  old  or  new  subscribers  for  a  yearly  subscription  to  Farm- Poultry  and  a  copy  of  the  new  Illustrated  Standard  is 
only  $1.50  lor  both.  Forty-four  of  the  leading  varieties  clearly  described  :  300  pages  and  88  full  page  il lust  rat  ions  of  male  and  female 
of  each  breed.  You  should  place  your  order  tor  a  copy  at  once.  They  will  soon  be  ready,  and  rest  assured,  there  will  be  no  lime 
lost  whatever  in  mailing  your  books  immediately  upon  tec;  ipt  of  the  supply  at  Ibis  office  which  we  ate  advised  will  reach  us  early 
in  August.  You  ought  to  have  a  Standard,  and  as  the  demand  will  be  heavy,  those  who  co-operate  with  us  by  booking  their  order 
at  once  are  those  who  will  avoid  possible  disappointment  and  vexatious  delay  at  a  time  when  perhaps  they  need  ibe  book  most. 
So  let  us  have  your  order —  NOW. 


FARM-POULTRY   PUBLISHING  CO., 


Boston,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  writing  Advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARn=PC'l  LTkY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them — and  help  us. 
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